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Happiness 
By Susie M. Best 


‘TAM so tired of Duty’s face,"’ I cried, 
‘Her changeless front, unsmiling and stern- 
eyed, 
Dismays my’ spirit and repels my heart. 
Release me from her thrall, bid her depart 
From the circumference of my circle, and 
Let happiness, the bright-browed angel, stand 
Withih her niche, my life to glorify."’ 
Lo ! simultaneous with my bitter cry 
Departed Duty, the austere of look, 
And straightway in the spot that she forsook 
There stood an angel of such glorious guise, 
I could not see her face with mortal eyes, 
But in my heart there surged a rapture sweet, 
And down I flung me prostrate at her feet. 
‘* Thou art that long-desired Happiness 
Whose smiling eyes have come my life to bless,’’ 
I murmured as I kissed her garment's hem. 
She lifted me, and raised her diadem, 
That I the glory of her glance might bear. 
I looked, and, lo, "twas Duty standing there ! 
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“Loditorial 


A Christian should hold his tools 
in general with a loose hand, but 
in particular with a firm hand. No man knows 
when he may be deprived of his health, his money, 
his position, his friends ; he must not set his heart 
on any one of them as a final good, as an essential 
blessing. But upon the tools he has he must set 
his heart with great appreciation and concentration 
that he may learn how to use each one so as to get 
the best results inside and out. Love not tools less, 
but craftsmanship more. Work while you have 


your tools; the hour cometh when you may not 
have them. 


Using Our Tools 
While We May 





Christianity is positive in its sug- 
gestions, in its teaching, and in 
the power it bestows for carrying 
out into life its precepts and principles. The genius 
(demon) of Socrates interfered, it is said, to prevent 
his doing wrong. The spirit which governs Chris- 
tians not only suggests their abstaining from evil, 
but puts before them a positive object at which to 
Beyond this, 
it enables them to do right actions, by a power not 
their own. 


Something Better 
than Not Doing 
Wrong 


aim,—the actual doing of the right. 


A negative abstaining from evil may 
leave the world no worse than it is, but positive 
right action is sure to make it better than it is. 


“ 


Doing and knowing are blood re- 


Doing and Knowing lati 
avions. 


Obedience is the organ 
of spiritual vision. So Robertson reissued the truth 
that, if we would know God’s doctrine, we must do 
his will. 


the same root, and will not grow apart. 


Experiment and experience spring from 
Do you 
wish you had a Christian’s experience? Will to 
make the Christian’s experiment. Would you know 
who Christ is, and what he can do for you? Obey 
him ; do as he directs. Do not expect experience 
without experiment. ‘‘ Follow me’’ was Christ's 
way of saying, ‘*‘ Taste and see that the Lord is 
good. Blessed is the man that trusteth in him.’’ 
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Encouraging in A phrase or a word is ofte the 


Puritan Fashion window to a wide view of truth. 


One such illuminating word occurs frequently in the 
correspondence and books of the Puritan fathers. 
Caring not to handle the crude terms of filthy lucre 
in connection with things religious, they habitually 


* 


used the word ‘‘encouragement’’ for ‘‘ wages’* or 


‘*compensation.’’ Thus, when John Eliot wrote 
frequently to London that The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel should ‘‘ encourage ”’ 
certain teachers of the Indians, it was not his desire 
that the secretary should Write them sweet words of 
cheer. 
be given an increase of salary. 


He meant nothing less than that they should 
After all, what bet- 
ter encouragement could have been given these self- 
denying pioneers than to make larger their beggarly 
stipend? The two ideas may still be synonymous. 
Many a down-hearted pastor would be given new 
courage by an addition to his too small salary. Per- 
haps we can ‘‘ encourage ’’ in this practical Puritan 


fashion some of the faithful ones who serve us. 
< 


Are Times In every age since the gospel was 
Growing Worse? first preached there has been com- 
plaint of the decay of Christianity. 
men have declared that the inner substance of re- 
ligion has vanished, leaving only an empty husk of 
profession. 


In every age 


In every age the charities of the gos- 
pel have been spoken of as about to take their flight 
from an unworthy world, and the nominally Chris- 
tian peoples as no better than whitewashed heathen. 
The great gulf between profession and practice has 
been declared to have grown impassable, and the 
hope of growth into better things has been treated 


as a delusion. But Christendom still holds to- 
gether, by virtue of what it has of Christian principle 
to serve it as salt. And men and women still live 
heroic lives and die joyful deaths for the sake of 
Him who lived and died for us. For the cheerless 
prophets who tell us that the worst age is our own 
would need omniscience to speak with the con- 
fidence they use in judging the character of their- 
own time or of any time. And, if they had om- 
niscience, it would teach them charity. As Faber 
sings : 
‘¢He whom no praise can reach is aye 
Men’s least attempt approving ; 
Whom justice makes all-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving.’’ 


° 
Se 
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Tyranny of the Moment 


NE of the hardest things to do nowadays is to 

get detached from the things that huddle 
around us enough’ to make out what they are and 
what they mean. Probably a great many people 
have given up the effort, and postponed all hope of ex- 
planation until the leisures of the next world. Events 
fairly seethe around us, and, in the belief that all 
have some importance, we dare not ignore one of 
them long enough to make out what some other one 
may really have to say to us. 
out of date. 


Nobody wants to be 
The result is that we find ourselves 
compelled to stop and dwell over many an entirely 
uninteresting and insignificant event for no other 
Judging from 
the past, we know that to-morrow it will pass and 


reason than that it occurred to-day. 


leave hardly a record ; but something tells us to fix 
our eye upon it, for just at the moment we look 
away it may suddenly unfold into a miracle, and 
some one else will see it, and not we. Now there 
is such a thing as becoming too contemporaneous, 
and we need to beware of it, and take time to live, 
no matter who says ‘‘ No.’’ 

How eager we are to anticipate some need of our 
fellow-men, and organize something to meet it right 
away! We have a perfect mania for timeliness. 
There is a great temptation to find out people’s im- 
mediate whim, and gratify it, without stopping to 
think that a month from now they will forget all 
about it. <A great deal that is being done by way of 
serving our fellows seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion that our Tellows are no longer creatures who 
It may be a 


very noble undertaking to try to give people what 


possess any such thing as a memory. 


they want, but we assume altogether too much when 
we take it for granted that they can want it all in 
one day, or that their wants of the immediate day 
are the same as their wants when you look at them 
ten years atatime. It is very easy to mistake an 
eddy for the main current, or some little choppiness 
in the sea for the great long rhythm of it. There is 
no majesty in our appeal to each other when we 
make it as if we were creatures of a minute, and not 
as if we were to live six months and ten years from 
now. 

That the most pressing and immediate want of 
man, if we take only a quick look at him, is his want 
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of his meals, there can be no doubt. But there is 
another want almost as imperious, though it does 
not perform its full period and round into view as 
quickly as the other, and that is his need of monu- 
ments,—things to remember. Every man who lives 
his life to any great purpose lives it twice,—once in 
the actual deeds, and once more in memory, reflec- 
tion, and judgment ; and, if the time of action did 
not bring into his life elements whose meaning 
reached far beyond the moment, if his life was 
geared up to the immediate reality alone, then it 
will turn out tc be wanting in the things which make 
it permanently and joyously livable. The days 
offer us happenings and meals, and all manner of 
trifles, but they offer us unseen things also. The 
art of recognizing and taking them is the art of 
living. 

Very foolish is the attempt to escape this difficulty 
by retreating into the past, and trying to live in 
gome bygone age whose warfare is over, and which 
has quieted down ; but what we do want is here and 
now, under the rush and confusion of this present 


_ ——<day, to keep undeceived by the way it has of exalting 


the immediate thing, and reach out and _take from it 
the permanent and abiding thing which it holds in 
its hand but does not urge upon us. And this 
power, it is needless to say, involves such a tremen- 
dous rejection and discarding of many things good 
enough in themselves, that our hurried, greedy nine- 
teenth-century mind, which hardly dares drop any- 
thing, finds it almost impossible. Some time our 
hurry, when we have had enough of it, will teach us 
self-defense, no doubt. 


The brief, pat, daily service, which we can use up 
and all up in a minute, is hardly to be compared to 
the service done us by the man who serves us so 
deeply that four or five years later, or even six 
months later, it is three or four times as great as 
when he first rendered it. Are not our richest and 
deepest moments those in which there blooms out 
some service done us years ago, but which was 
hardly noticed, and never thought to be an occasion 
for thankfulness till now? Into the lives of the dis- 
ciples, who were too much inclined to take up with 
trifles, Christ daily cast some word or service which 
seemed to them strangely needless and inappro- 
priate and uninteresting. In this way, he started 
in their lives currents which, in after years, mem- 
ory intensified, so that the apparently untimely 
things he had said to them became the timeliest 
of all. 

The trouble is not that there are not plenty of 
people who believe this doctrine, but that they de- 
spair of getting anybody else to believe it, and so 
fall into the temptation of pleasing them, and serv- 
ing them at once and on any terms. Men will 
always be freer to express their immediate wants 
than they will their permanent ones, but they will 
later on turn and grumble against those who tried to 
help them without knowing better than they did 
themselves what they wanted. It is plainly too 
much for us to expect that anybody will ever come 
to us, and deliberately ask us to do something that 
will help them five or six years from now, but the 
things which they will never forgive us for not do- 
ing are just the things they will never ask us to do. 
This is one of the trials of leadership and service, 
but the sooner it is explored the better. 

Life may grow hurried, but we save no time by 
not withdrawing long enough to look over our motives, 
and examine deeply into our service. It is one of 
the things people will not ask, but for which they 
will ultimately thank us. We need not fear that the 
moment we look away the great event is going to 
take place, and we miss it. And we need to believe 
that people’s needs are just about what they always 
were, and go manfully on trying more and more to 
serve their permanent wants rather than their whims 
of the passing moment. 


THE SUND. 


Motes on Open Letters 
Questions as to the accuracy of par- 
ticular Bible statements have dis- 
turbed generation after generation of 
Bible students. Yet inquiry as to those very questions 
has in many a case been the means of confirming the 
faith of the doubter.. Such may be the result of the 
honest questioning of a theological student in Massa- 
chusetts, who writes : 


Bloody Sweat 
of Jesus 


Was it a bloody sweat that Christ had in his agony in the gar- 
den? or was it, as Luke’s Gospel has it, a sweat “ like great drops 
of blood’’? Would it have been possible for him to have gone 
to the cross, had his body been so agitated as to cause the blood 
to come through the pores of his skin? Or is it possible, from a 
physiological point of view, for one to have a bloody sweat? I 
have never believed that it was a bloody sweat. However, I have 
heard preachers say that it was. 

This question has been perhaps as thoroughly exam- 
ined, from a scientific standpoint, as any one question 
in connection with the life of Jesus ; and, as a result, the 
confidence of careful observers in the accuracy of the 
gospel narrative has been confirmed in the minds of 
those who have given it most attention. Dr. Stroud, an 
eminent British physician, who was a president of the 
Royal Medical Society, wrote a famous treatise which 
includes a treatment of this subject, and which prac- 
tically puts it beyond all question. This treatise is on 
‘The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its 
Relation to the Principles and Practice of Christianity.”’ 
This treatise includes extended notes on ‘*‘ Agony and 
Bloody Sweat,’’ and on ‘‘ Rupture of the Heart from 
Mental Emotion.’’ It was first issued in 1847. With 
a second edition of it, published in 1871, an appendix 
was added containing a letter on the subject by the emi- 
nent physician Sir James Y. Simpson, fully confirming 
the views of Dr. Stroud. A theological student having 
a mental question on this point ought surely to read this 
work carefully. Of course, the volume. can be found, 
or ought to be, in any well-furnished seminary library. 
Familiarity with the subject of the ‘‘ agony and bloody 
sweat’’ will give added light to the prayer of Jesus that 
the cup of death from exhaustion before he reached the 
cross might pass from him. That cup he was spared, 
he being heard for his godly fear (Heb. 5:7). The 
more we study the Bible, the more we shall find in it. 
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an Many of our views about the teach- 

Apostle than John ings of the Bible have not been de- 
Converted before the rived from the Bible itself, but are 

Ca? the result of popular errors in con- 
nection with Bible teachings, which we have imbibed 
in common with others of our denomination or of our 
community. This is peculiarly true of such terms as 
**conversion,’’ ‘* regeneration,’’ ‘‘ bearing the cross,’’ 
** self-denial,’’ and other terms which we often use, but 
are little thought about. This seems to be the chief 
trouble with a Pennsylvania correspondent, who thus 
asks help in sustaining his position with reference to the 
apostles of Christ : 

Will you help me a little in proving that only Joss, of Christ's 
disciples, was really converted before Christ's death and resur- 
rection? I have told my friends that the trend of the Bible points 
that way, but they don’t seem to see it. Can you help me any ? 
I claim that this is the reason why Christ loved John, because 
John was readly converted, spiritually, before Christ's death. 

It is not clear what the inquirer means by ‘‘con- 
verted.’ A great many readers of the Bible confound 
the terms ‘‘converted’’ and ‘‘ regenerated,’’ although 
those terms have little, if anything, in common, ‘‘ Con- 
verted’’ is rarely found in the revised translation of the 
New Testament. Its presence in the common English 
version, known as the Authorized, or King James, Ver- 
sion, has been one cause of the widespread errors 
in connection with its use. The word -‘‘turn,’’ or 
* turned,’’ takes the place, in the Revised New Testa- 
ment, of ‘‘ convert,’’ or ‘‘ converted,’’ in the Authorized 
Version. All of the apostles turned more than once 
from their ordinary to a more correct position, as Jesus 
directed them. In the sense that ‘‘regeneration,"’ or 
being born again by the Holy Spirit, is commonly em- 
ployed, none of the apostles received the Holy Spirit, as 
promised of Jesus, until the Day of Pentecost following 
the resurrection of Jesus. John the beloved disciple is 
not the only one whom Jesus loved before his death and 
resurrection. It is said that Jesus loved the young man 
who was not ready to give up all his possessions at the 
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call of Jesus (Mark 10 : 21) ; and that he’* loved Mar- 
tha and her sister [Mary] and Lazarus'’ (John 11 : 5); 
and the Greek word translated ‘‘loved’’ in these two 
cases is the same one as used when it is said that he 
‘‘loved"’ John. The love of Jesus is not conditioned 
on our lovableness, but it depends on his lovingness. 
He loves us, not because we are so good, but because 
he is. 
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From Contributors . 


What I Saw of the Famine in India 


By Louis Klopsch 
Proprietor of the Christian Herald 


WENT to India to satisfy myself of the actual con- 

dition of affairs by personal observation. After a 
journey of twenty-eight days, I landed at Bombay on 
May 12. Three weeks were-spent amid famine, plague, 
cholera, and small-pox. Exceptional opportunities 
and every possible facility to do thorough work were 
afforded me by the Government. Since my return I 
have endeavored to convey an intelligent idea of what I 
saw, but I find that the famine in India is an immensity 
incomprehensible to the Western mind, prodigious be- 
yond mental grasp. It is the most fearful calamity the 
world has ever witnessed, and so stupendous that the 
vocabulary of our language can never do it justice. 

The first day I saw enough of destitution in Bombay 
to last me a lifetime. Every step of the way we were 
besieged by skeletonized, shriveled, emaciated human- 
ity, piteously imploring the gift of a pice (half a cent), 
to keep the flickering flame of life alive. Hollow-eyed, 
ghastly skulls protruding from bundles of‘rags, claw-like 
hands raised appealingly ; children with abnormally 
large heads and unnaturally lustrous.eyes, every rib 
plainly visible, and the nape of the neck deeply in- 
dented ; women with parched bosoms, nursing babies 
on misery and desolation ; and boys and girls with naked 
stomachs hollowed out. like washbowls, frantically. slap- 
ping them to indicate their complete emptiness, —ren- 
dered the streets almost impassable. Even to-day I hear 
their pitiful cry: ‘‘Ma bab. You are my father and 
my mother. You are the protector of the poor. _O 
my king! give me something to eat, for I am very, very 
hungry. If you will help me, God will give you many, 
many children,”’ 

I am not now writing of an isolated or occasional 
group, but of countless thousands. And then there 
were other thousands too feeble to rise, who sat on the 
curbstones, wildly staring into vacancy, conscious but 
careless of impending doom. These people had come 
from the country to the city. Home had nothing to 
offer them but starvation, and to escape it they came to 
Bombay. How many survived, God only knows. I 
hastened to the meeting of the Interdenominational 
Committee, and in the adjoining room the missionary’s 
wife lay ill with cholera. She has since gone to her 
reward. How can I ever forget my first day in India ! 

Altogether, during my stay in India, I covered a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles from north to south, visiting 
relief camps, poorhouses, and hospitals. The sun was 
beating down relentlessly, sapping vitality and energy, 
and absorbing even the suspicion of moisture. Vegeta- 
tion was nowhere visible. Trees, leafless to their tips, 
stood like gaunt skeletons against the unyielding sky. 
The soil was sunbaked, refracting the heat, while the 
hot wind blew the microbe-laden dust into nose, eyes, 
mouth, and ears. Crowds of people were moving along 
kiln-dried river-beds in search of help. Vultures were 
looking on listlessly in’ hope of prey. The stillness of 
death was over the land. Ninety per cent of the cattle 
had perished. and men, here and there serving as make- 
shifts, were dragging carts through the deserted streets. 
Along the country roads family groups, carrying what 
was left of their household goods, plodded aimlessly on, 
most of them literally walking skeletons. Whither they 
were bound they knew not, nor how many of them would 
reach there alive. The line of march had already been 
impoverished, for it was the beaten track of countless 
thousands who had previously passed that way, begging 
until nothing was left to give. 

The relief camps were full to overflowing. They are 
under government control, and at the present time six 
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and a quarter millions of people are fighting against 
starvation by working in these camps nine hours a day, 
at an average daily compensation of one and a half an- 
nas, or three cents. The work is stone-breaking, tank- 
building, and road-making. Many of the camps have 
no shelter whatever, and hence from sunrise to sunset 
there is no escape from the torrid heat. At night the 
people sleep on the bare ground. Cholera had broken 
out at Godhra and Dohad, and twenty thousand infected 
people had stampeded the camp, spreading contagion 
wherever they went. Fourteen thousand escaped, and 
six thousand died in their tracks. Their bodies were 
found under trees along the road, in gulches, and wher- 
ever else the victim happened to be at the supreme mo- 
ment. I visited both of these camps. The malodor was 
almost unbearable. Corpses, skulls, bones, and the 
ashes of thousands whose bodies had been burned, were 
abundantly in evidence. 

Most of the hospitals were shocking blots on civiliza- 
tion. Many of them were short of cots, among these 
the hospital at Baroda, where I found cholera and fever 
patients in a frightfully fillhy condition, They were 
lying on the ground in the open square, absolutely nude, 
in the blazing sun, without shade or shelter. At Viram- 
gam there were no cots at all. Dysentery and small- 
pox prevailed. At Ahmedabad I found in every fifth or 
sixth cot a corpse. No provision was made for the re- 
moval of the dead until the hours for burning, —8 A. M. 
and 8-P.M. Hence, when a patient died, notwith- 
Standing the sweltering heat and rapid decomposition, 
the body remained in the cot until the appointed time. 

The poorhouses are practically the last resort. They 
are the portals to the hospitals, and these again_the gate- 
way to the funeral pyre. -And they who enter either 
generally leave hope behind. 

What is the present status ? 
are now affected by the famine. Six and a quarter mil- 
lions are in the relief camps. Over a million have 
already perished. The next crop is two months off. 
It must prove inadequate. The farming cattle are dead, 
hence plowing can be done on only a comparatively 
limited scale. Millions more must die. Half a million 
orphans is the present extent of the famine’s legacy to 
Christendom, and probably half a million more will be 
added. It will take fifteen million dollars a year to sup- 
port them. If these children could be housed, fed, and 
clothed in Christian orphanages, and instructed by Chris- 
tian missionaries, the present famine of India would 
prove the open door through which Christianity might 
enter, and reduce the strongholds of superstition and 
darkness now enslaving India’s three hundred millions, 
or one-fifth of the world’s population. 


New York City. 


One hundred millions 
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Things That Do Not Appear 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


AVE you seen a yacht, with canvas towering in a 
white pyramid to heaven, begin to lean over more 
and more in a stiff wind till your heart stands still? 
Why do they not luff up? Why not? Because the 
helmsman knows what ballast his boat carries below, 
what tons of metal are on her keel. Why is it she shoots 
up so wonderfully in the eye and teeth of the breeze? 
How can a boat sail against the wind? An unseen cen- 
terboard or a great fin-keel is the secret, and the result 
is mathematics, not magic. 

A man is standing on'aship’s deck. The sails are in 
tatters, the spars are broken or gone, water is gaining on 
the pumps. Men, in terror, are crying to their gods, 
but he is standing as a rock. ‘Sirs, be of good cheer, 
for I believe God that it shall be even as it was told me.”’ 
It is confidence and courage, strong and strengthening 
because rooted deep in the unseen, in faith that conquers 
fear. 

Temptation has assailed a young soul. It is strong 
and subtle. It attacks within and without It ap- 
proaches no fanciful passions ; it appeals to no flicker- 
ing flames. It calculates upon worldly advantages, upon 
ungratified ambition, upon fear of offending the influen- 
tial Yet it utterly fails. An unseen force is too much 
for it. 
against God ?”’ 

One sits by a wayside well, hungry and thirsty. A 
few words are spoken, and thoughts in a woman's heart, 
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** How can I do this great wickedness and sin. 
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never before uttered, come to the surface. Depths of a 
sinful soul are explored. Hopes for a better life are 
excited. The water-pitcher is forgotten; thirst is 
quenched from a hidden spring ; the sense of hunger is 
lost. The invisible joy of doing the Father's will has 
been strength and meat and drink. 

Beloved Christians, steer your boat, interpret your 
sorrows, resist your temptations, do your work, ‘‘as see- 
ing the invisible.’ The most significant sanctions are 
immaterial ; the weightiest reasons are imponderable ; 
the richest. prizes are uncommercial,—for ‘‘ the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.’’ 


New York City. 
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A Church that Interests Children 
in its Preaching Services 


By the Rev. George Hubbard Payson 


- IRST catch your hare,’’—you know the proverb ; 

apply it to the children. The first essential is 
to induce them to attend church. The wonder to me is, 
not that so few from four to fourteen are present, but 
that so many are, when from beginning to close of the 
service, in worship and instruction, there is often not a 
word for the children. Forgotten is the Saviour’s com- 
mand, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’’ 

There is a threefold responsibility and culpability. 
The parents should bring their children to church. 
Mind, I said « bring,’’ not «send."’ 
not yet obsolete. Then the Sunday-school teachers 
should spare no pains to induce their scholars to attend 
the church service, especially those whose parents are 
not faithful. Invite them to accompany you, to share 
your pew, if there is room ; if not, make room. This is 
readily accomplished if the Sunday-school session pre- 
cedes instead of follows the morning service. 

Then the pastor can influence parents and teachers w 
do their full duty, while ever striving to make the church 
service so attractive that the children will be won to the 
sanctuary. 

In the first place, he must not make it too long. An 
hour is much better than an hour and a half. Prolixity 
is heresy. It is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of common sense. 

Then the children should have a part in the worship. 
The preacher will not forget to mention them in his 
prayer, and they will be encouraged to join in the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Confession’’ and the Lord’s Prayer; also to say 
‘*Amen,’’—the scriptural use of which should not be 
monopolized by any denomination. They will be taught 
to respect the Apostles’ Creed, which every church 
should use, as it voices our common faith. They will 
unite in the responsive readings. The Doxology, Gloria 
Patri, and the hymns, -will ring out more joyously with 
the children’s voices. 

But it is important to remember that to accomplish 
this the church must provide for the children both hymn- 
books and psalters. The church of which the writer is 
pastor furnishes fifty copies exclusively for the children. 
To crown all, let them have one hymn of their own at 
every morning service. This same church has a regular 
organized children’s choir from nine to sixteen years of 
age. They meet at the close of Sunday-school ; the 
girls lay aside their hats, and all march in, sometimes or 
occasionally singing a processional hymn, as soon as the 
organ sounds, take their seats together, and bow their 
heads in silent prayer. They join in the entire service 
as just outlined, and, at the given signal, rise and sing 
the children's hymns. And I assure the reader there is 
no part of our church service that strikes so tender and 
responsive chords as this song of the children. 

Do not let any one think, however, that this does not 
involve work. A competent and consecrated leader is 
the first essential. A weekly rehearsal is also necessary, 
the best time for which we find to be a few moments 
after the close of school, Thursday afternoon. Now and 
then we add social features, to make it attractive. Ice- 
cream and cake help to hold them. Stereopticon pic- 
tures appeal potently. A pretty badge is given to each 
member, inscribed ‘Junior Choir, First Presbyterian 
Church, Rahway, New Jersey."’ It is to be worn at the 
church services, and entitles the wearer to free admission 
to the children’s entertainments. A gold star is placed 
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each month on the member's badge who does not miss 
a single rehearsal, and, at the end of the year, those 
having the most stars are suitably rewarded. The pastor 
attends jevery rehearsal, and, in all his pastoral work, 
nothing lies nearer ..- heart than the children’s choir. 
The mainspring of all the activities of a successful church 
is in the leader's soul. Thence comes the inspiration 
that makes the church love the children and the children 
love the church. 

So much for the worship in which the children have 
part, feel a responsibility, and share both pleasure and 
profit. 

Now as to the instruction of the sanctuary, not more 
nor less, but equally important. There should always 
be some word for the little ones. Either an illustration or 
an anecdote in the main sermon can easily be simplified 
to their understanding, or a short children’s sermon can 
precede the other. It is the writer's custom to give the 
children five minutes of the half-hour devoted to in- 
struction at the morning service. I would speak very 
modestly of my experience, and only at the Editor's re- 
quest. But the best proof that it has been moderately 
successful is the fact that we have from fifty to a hundred 
children at every service, from three years old and up- 
ward. I might add parenthetically that, through the 
children’s sermons, one can reach the adults with many 
pointed, pungent truths, while parents are always inter- 
ested in this part of the service. Strange that any min- 


“ister should neglect the most impressible part of his 


congregation. A few minutes taken from his sermon, 
which not only does not injure, but improves it, enables 
him to reach the youthful heart and conscience with 
unforgetable impressions. He might be surprised to 
find how the children anticipate it, appreciate it, and 
discuss it. 

A practical suggestion just here which may serve nu. 
only to fasten the truths in the minds of the people, but 
also to enliven the prayer-meeting, which sometimes 
sadly needs enlivening. Let different persons be asked 
to reiterate at the mid-week service some point of the 
So tne cnilaren should be 
questioned at Junior or Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
meetings, as to text and theme, and lessons drawn from 
their sermonettes. 
tant point is gained if the parents’ and Sunday-school 
teachers’ co-operation is secured. It is line upon line, 
precept upon precept. Every successful Sunday-school 
teacher knows the importance of review and re-review in 
fastening truth in children’s minds. 

As to the,subject-matter, the word and works of God 
are replete with texts and themes. Permit me to sug- 
gest, as some of them, the children of the Bible, its 
birds, trees, mountains, prayers, songs. « In nature, the 
sun, the stars, the ocean, are practical subjects ; also 
the dew, the frost, the seed, a rock, a leaf, a flower, a 
glass of water, an apple. I have used most of these, 
also an arrow, a key, a coin, a microscope, a mirror. 
There are sermons in stones, and there is ‘‘ good in 
everything.”’ 

Rahway, N. /. 


preceding Sunday vorttols. 
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Patches 


By Amos R. Wells 


OME men will not wear patched garments. Very 
well ; if they can afford it, and if they give their 

old clothes to the needy, I think no one should object. 
But whatever may be true of garments, it is often 


necessary for every nian to patch up his life. He has 
made a business blunder and must rectify it. He has 
offended a friend and must apologize. He has done 
wrong, and must confess it and ask forgiveness. He has 


failed to make sufficient preparation, and must sharpen 
his tools in the midst of his task. He has begun a 
tower without counting the cost, and must plan it over 
again, several stories shorter. Ah! there are holes 
enough in every life, eaten by sin and worn by folly. 
All souls need their patches. 

That is why I think it well for a man to wear patched 
clothes now and then, and even to put on the patches 
himself occasionally, that he may learn something about 
the art of patching, and go to school to his trousers or 
his shoes. 

He will learn, in the first place, that ‘a stitch in time 
saves''—a patch. To close a breach in friendship, to 


And here as everywhere an impor- 
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cut out a rotten piece of life, to put a needed warp into 
the woof of your business, there will never be so good 
atime as now. Time heals many wounds, but has no 
needle and thread for a life that needs patchingy Every 
day your mending-basket lies idle means a bigger patch, 
and may mean a life garment past patching altogether. 

Another truth a man may learn from his patches, is 
that the patch must be much larger than the hole it is to 
cover. Back of the hole is a circle of cloth that is half 
worn ‘out, too weak to hold the thread. So it is that no 
error can be remedied merely on the ground of the 
error. All around it there are life regions into which 
the error has balefully spread. If you have injured a 
friend, more than the friend has been injured by it If 
you have spoken evil words, more have heard them 
than the original audience. Hf you have allowed a sin 
to get dominion over you, it has introduced some com- 
panion sin. Let your renovation be liberal, bold, far 
reaching. 

But a complementary truth is this, that it is possible, 
in patching, to take too many stitches. The superabun- 
dance of new threads, each with its separate stress and 
contradictory tension, is certain to aggravate rather than 
heal the rent. 

Thus, also, too many words spoil a reconciliation, too 
much brooding spoils a repentance, too much display 
spoils a confession. Often, only a touch, a silent hand- 
shake, the tone of the voice, a smile, or a tear, will draw 
the ragged edges together, and make the life whole again. 

Yet this is not to say that we may hide our patches. 
Frankness is one of the patching virtues. Some shoe- 
makers put ‘‘invisible patches’’ on shoes,—miserable 
affairs of glue and shaved edges, that are always curling 
up, and disgracing you with the hint that you are as- 
hamed of your economy ! And there are patchers whose 
boast it is that they can sew a piece of new cloth so 
deftly into the old that only a sharp eye can discern the 
emendation: ‘Such patches, once discovered, stand out 
thenceforward like a solved puzzle: If you must wear 
patches, on garments material or spiritual, make no 
secret of it, for it's no use. 

I°am not forgetting, however, “that patches are, at 
their best, miserable makeshifts. What we want is not 
patched garments but new garments ; and those—God 
gtant it !—we may all have some day, tossing gayly into 
the rubbish heap these mended and thrice mended 
habiliments of earth. 


Boston. 
+ a a 4 


Work and Play of a South 
American Boy 


By Captain Paul Bettex 
Miesionary of the Salvation Army 


HAT to the young South American pilgrim in this 
valley of tears will form the item of greatest in- 
terest at the outset of life's journey ? 

The Samoyede maintains that a man’s soul is in his 
stomach, and with him have sided thousands innumera- 
ble of all ages, blood, and creed. Inancito, the South 
American boy, holds with his cousin the Samoyede. 
From his earliest days he has taken irterest in the thin, 
meager hearth-fire of sheep~dung or dried cornstalks, or 
perhaps dried thistles, on which ‘‘ Mamita"’ or ‘* Maria”’ 
is cooking the daily meal, and anything that is ffiz- 
zling in the saucepan, or roasting over the wire netting. 
Of course, one of his first duties, when he comes to 
speak, is to watch and nurse the fire and the ‘‘ puchero,"’ 

What does he eat? His father is taking care of a 
flock of two thousand sheep, scattered over two or three 
square leagues of camp. About twice a week one of the 
family goes to the Estamia Station on horseback, and 
brings back a sheep tied across the horse. 

That is the staple food. It is skinned, hung up in 
fresh air under the ‘‘ ramada,*’ and Inancito knows bet- 
ter than many a butcher every sinew, every muscle and 
bone, in its body. He knows how to roast it too. Fora 
change, there is now and then the meat of a young cow 
or a bullock. It is mostly roasted over a wire gridiron, 


- or merely over a pair of wires laid across the brasero, or 


the fireplace. 
Then once in a while they may have punchero, — 
boiled meat with plenty of vegetables of all kinds, pota- 


Bditor’s Note.—This article will be followed by others from 


Captain Bettex, further describing the every-day life of boys and 
Girls in South A \ - 
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toes, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, turnips, and 
‘‘achis,"’ or red pepper, with rice or macaroni,—of 
course, al] this only if he has all the ingredients. If not, 
he often is content with rice or maize cooked in the 
broth, 

Another favorite dish which Dojia Elvira and the girls 
make is ‘*chataca."’ It is ‘‘charque’’ dried, salted 
meat, pounded into thin fibers, and mixed with flour,— 
not a bad thing, and very nourishing, if somewhat heavy. 
But of all dishes, Inancito likes the ‘‘ mazamorra,’’ — 
dish the female members of the house heartily dislike, as 
they have to work like slaves in its preparation. It is 
maize shelled, ground with a mortar and pestle, boiled in 
water till soft, then the water is poured out, and it is 
served with milk and “sugar, —a well-known and daily 
dish in many a home in the United States, here a feast 
for the children of the house. ‘‘ Locro’’ is one more 
culinary masterpiece,—shelled maize and meat boiled in 
the kettle, very wholesome and substantial, and excellent 
food in winter. 

Now you have nearly all the menu of Inancito’s home, 
—that is, the official dishes. One might mention still 
that there are flapjacks of flour (not buckwheat) and 
grease which Inancito’s sister makes as soon as father 
and mother are gone. 

Inancito also knows how to trap partridges and plov- 
ers, and to get at theireggs. He knows all the ostriches 
in the neighborhood personally, and where to get their 
eggs too, and an ostrich egg is not a bad dinner even 
for a very hungry boy. When he can get ammunition, 
he soon learns to ‘‘ borrow’’ his father’s musket, and 
bags a few wild ducks, or he stalks a peludo (armadillo), 
something halfway between lobster and chicken, to the 
taste, while to the sight representing an antediluvian 
animal 

He has also plenty of fruit growing in the orchards of 
his neighbors, —azar, wild myrtle, wild and sweet oran- 
ges, peaches, apples, pears, figs, and grapes, oranges 
being the cheapest and most popular. He scarcely 
knows the taste of bread. Around the roof of his home 
are hanging ears of corn to dry. When he feels that way 
inclined, he throws one on the fire and roasts it. 

Of course, Inancito has by this time learned to help 
his father in the camp work. He knows from practical 
experience how to tie the oxen to the yoke, and guide 
them through the maizal (or patch of maize) which his 
father owns at a short distance from the house. He 
knows how to lasso a horse, and how to climb on top 
of it by utilizing its left foreleg and mane. He rides 
bareback, or with a sheepskin only, and, of course, he 
rides well, There is a secret understanding between 
horse and rider. I have witnessed a little fellow of six 
years sitting, like a fly on an elephant, on a huge horse, 
and racing the Buenos Aires and Mendoza express across 
country, altogether not quite as unsuccessfully as one 
would have imagined,—this from one station to the 
other. He comes to know all about horses, cattle, pigs, 
and sheep, —how to treat and tame them, how to cure 
them and feed them. In fact, what he doesn’t know 
about horses is not worth knowing. 

To lasso a bull and kill him, and to ‘ bolear’’ a 
young potro (wild horse), are his daily and favorite occu- 
pations. 

His chief education consists in what English people 
out here call ‘‘camp work.’’ The first work of day is to 
bring in and catch his horses. Now horses here are all 
running free in paddocks of from five to ten miles 
square, except one or two horses tied up at the house, 
One of them he mounts, bareback mostly, and heads 
for where he expects to find the ‘‘tropilla,"’ or herd 
of horses. As soon as he gets in sight of them, the 
animals begin to move. Inancito gives a war-whoop, 
and twirls his ‘‘ boleadoras’’ around his head ; the 
animals fall into gallop, and go for the corral of stakes 
close to the house. Of course, every now and then a 
rebel horse tries to break, for horses fear work as much 
as men. However, Inancito and his horse know all 
about it, and soon the herd is all-in the corral. The 
boy jumps off his perspiring and steaming horse, closes 
the corral gate, and, with his lasso, selects the horses 
required for the day's work. Then he saddles : first, a 
lot of old canvas bags, then an ornate saddle leather, 
thirdly the recado (a wooden leather-covered roof-shaped 
saddle ; over this a few sheepskins and an overgirth 
constitute his saddle-gear and outfit. 

Now he is ready for his day's work, be it minding 
sheep, or going to school, or whatever falls to his lot. 





pate 


In time of shearing or dipping he is, of course, very 
much in demand, and from a very early age counts as a 
wage-earner. and earns his salary like the rest. Cutting 
bullocks or horses is an important moment in the year's 
round, too. But in his eyes shearing or dipping comes 
firs. Have you seen eighty or a hundred shearers, 
in the full blaze of an Argentine sun, shéar away for life 
from sunrise to night? Or, have you seen some twenty 
thousand sheep dipped in a couple of days? There is 
work in that You see our young friend is scarcely ever 
a ‘‘child;’’ the Spanish language has no word that 
would serve as an equivalent for our noun. He isa 
‘‘ little man.’’ Premature he is in everything, —alas ! 
in too many things ; specially quick, sharp, and practi- 
cal,—a child never. His black, beady eyes; with the 
sharp sting of the snake in their look, do not see the light 
that never was on land or sea ; pleasure of a tangible 
kind—money, ‘‘ divarsions,’’ dancing, and drinking— 
are for him the ‘‘ chief end of man."’ 

Still, of course, in this world all is relative, and there 
are a few games and sports he has in common with 
other boys. 

He goes to school sometimes, if there is a school 
within two or three leagues, or six or nine miles, from 
his home. Rather, he rides to school The school- 
house is often—too often—in close proximity to a saloon, 
and quite a few instances are present in my mind where 
the schoolmaster was at the same time the publican. 

At school, if he is lucky, he learns to spell out.a 
newspaper, or, perhaps, even to write a letter. Then he 
is an authority on all things knowable—and a few more 
—in the neighborhood. The great attraction in school 
for him is to play tricks on his master, with whom, after 
all, he is not on bad terms, and on his schoolfellows, 
He prepares for the real races later on in life by racing 
his comrades to and from school. 

Of course, he has nearly always a pony of his own, 
and mighty proud he is of it! But do not believe that 
he takes the same friendly or ‘‘chummy’’ interest in 
him that a Northern boy would. The horse to him i isa 
means to anend. Even to the South American youth, 
and ‘more 0 to the adult, there is a deep cleft fixed be,, 
tween the animal and the man. To compare a man to, 
a lion or an éagle would be a grievous insult, _ Proverb; 
such as ‘‘ Every dog has his day,”’ if literally translated 
into Spanish, would, in a South American party, evoke 
a silence of disapproval that would distinctly be heard 
at a distance. The English allusion of the ‘‘grey 
mare’’ being the better of the span would appear inde- 
cent to our South American. There is no friendship 
between him and the animal. The ties of sympathy 
that bound Adam to the subjects of his wide realm in 
Paradise have been broken, and, as it seems, almost 
hopelessly broken, There is no race that has so much 
to do with animals as the South American ; yet no race, 
to my knowledge, has less sympathy or fellow-feeling 
for animals. 

Of the dogs that are so numerous about his father’s 
ranch, young South America owns at least one,—often 
quite a pack. They follow him in camp, drive the 
sheep, guard the house, and so on. But the friendship 
that exists between an English: or North American boy 
and his dog is almost altogether unknown here. Fancy 
a South American dog dying for his master! The idea 
is altogether inadmissible. 

Bare of meager as are his pastimes, still sometimes 
Inancito plays. Among his playthings the first and 
next to his heart are do/itas (marbles). Humanity is 
ever alike. He plays at marbles. The gambling in- 
stinct is in the blood, For him gambling is the chief 
incentive in marbles, and gamble hedoes. Betting and 
gambling are his pride. He bets on marbles, he bets on 
ponies, he bets on horses,’as soon as he has a Cent.to be’ 
pitted on something. 

There is the “romps, or top. He whips his top as ele- 
gantly as any boy in the neighborhood. Still you could 
not say that he is passionately fond of it. He takes his 
pleasures with the d/asé air 6f a dude, the calm that is 
bred in the bone of the Mongol. 

Then there is the kite. On the wide, cpen plains 
there is almost always some wind, and the youth of both 
sexes arc fond of their kite. It ought to be of gaudy 
colors to derive the name of tip-top kite And when 
tata is in very good spirits, he might, perhaps, for once, 
be seen to fly Inancito’s kite for him, when nobody is 
about looking on. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. Sc 
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The Road to Success 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


OU ‘start at the gate labeled ‘* Push ;”’ 

If it creaks on its hinge, never mind, 
Though many, dismayed at the sound, 
Turning back in despair you will find. 
When you enter, go on straight ahead, 
’Tis the road that’s called ‘*System’’ you take ; 
There’s ‘*‘ Happy-go-lucky ’’ close by— 
Be sure that you make no mistake ! 
Yours leads along ‘* Energy’s’’ vale, 
Up ‘‘ Difficult ’’ hill on the right, 
Then it enters ‘‘ Perplexity’s’’ woods— 
Ahead there is no ray of light! 
You mustn’t stop here, but go on, 
‘* Purpose ’’ river’s just over the crest ; 
Once crossed, the fair plains of ‘* Success" 
Offer richest refreshment and rest. 

Oxford, Me. 
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Cape Cod Turkey 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


9°TWAS Harold Holman’s first visit to New England. 

Think of his having lived all his life—ten years, 
and. he thought it a long one—on a broad prairie farm 
in Kansas, and never seen the ocean‘! 

«Well, Harold,’’ asked grandma cheerily one morn- 
ing, ‘‘ what'd we better have for dinner? I'll let you 
choose. to-day."’ 

Grandma Holman had such a-nice way of allowing 
the members of her family each to take turns-in select- 
ing the meat for the week-day dinners. 
always had beans for Sunday. 

‘‘ They'll all be. sure to have something they like 
once. in a while,'’. she laughed comfortably, ‘* Aunt 
Belle selected lamb. roast. yesterday; Uncle Frank, 
halibut steak the-day before ; your. grandpa chose. lob- 
sters for Tuesday,’’—he always chose lobsters, so every 
one knew what there'd be when his tyrn came ; ‘‘I be- 
lieve we had chicken Monday ; now what'll we have 
to-day ?’’ 

Harold was a long.time. thinking, —'twas such a mo- 
mentous question. 

‘*What Aaven't we had—that we'll all like?'’ he 
asked finally. 

Now ‘twas grandma's turn to think. 

«+, Let-me—see !’’'. And she began to count on her 
fingers. .‘‘Clams, mutton chops, chowder, Cape Cod 
turkey *’ — 

‘« Oh, let's have ¢hat, grandma !"’ interrupted Harold 
eagetly.- ‘‘ Turkey’ s—just—splendid, and ‘twill seem 
like Thanksgiving."’ 

‘Just as you say,’’ smiled grandma mysteriously. 
«<I imtended to choose that some time myself. Uncle 
Frank used to be so fond of. it."’ 

So 'twas quickly decided. 

«« Guess what we’ re going to have for dinner, grandpa ?’’ 
questioned .Harold, as he found his grandfather winnow- 
ing beans on the barn _-floor. 

‘«Water, pickles, and salt!’ replied grandpa jokingly. 

««’ Course we’ ll have them ; but what else, —what kind 
of meat ?"’ 

* Rabbit !"’ 
beans to hide his smiling. 

**No; guess right.’’ 
patient. 

«¢ How am I sure of guessing right if I don’t know ?”’ 
asked grandpa. 

‘« But—try—to.”” 


Of course, they 


‘« Well,”’ and grandpa looked ever so wise, ‘is it 


something we haven't had lately ?’’ 
««|—I—guess so,—not since I’ ve been here.’ 
‘* Beef, lamb, lobsters, chicken, 
all those ! I guess it’s veal !"’ 
**No, turkey,—Cape Cod turkey ! 
nice ?’’ 
Grandpa smiled mysteriously. 
« Yes, if one likes swimming turkey. 
taste good to a fellow from Kansas."’ 
*« Swimming turkey |"' repeated Harold. 
~ can't swim!" 
Pe ty * 
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And grandpa took up a handful of 


And Harold grew a trifle im- 


pork,—we've had 


My! won't it be 


I reckon ‘ twill 
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«« The Cape Cod kind do,—but I mustn't let out the 
secret,’’ said grandpa aside. 

‘**Twas my choice—the dinner to-day !"' exclaimed 
Harold as he sat down tothe table. ‘‘ But—but where's 
the turkey?’ And he looked over to grandma in- 
quiringly. <‘* Didn't it get done ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Grandpa's taking out some for you 
now, —see ?”’ 

‘That? That's only’’— 

‘‘Fish !’’ interrupted grandpa, his eyes twinkling. 
** Just ordinary salt fish."’ 

‘«But we were going to have Cape Cod turkey.’’ 
And Harold again turned appealingly to grandma. 

‘*And that’s what we've got. We call codfish Cape 
Cod turkey in New England.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s good, anyhow.’’ 
second mouthful. 

Oxford, Me. 


And Harold took his 
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Spirit and Method 


What Can be Done in a Bible Union 
By William T. Ellis 


HE Bible union is a form of Sunday-school organi- 
zation that is finding increasing favor throughout 

the country. While in essentials it is really a part of 
the Sunday-school, and may be described in general 
terms as an adult Bible class, it has certain peculiar 
features which differentiate it from the ordinary Bible 
class, The origin and development of the Bible union 
idea is, I believe, due to John Wanamaker, whose 
famous Bible union in connection with the Bethany 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadelphia numbers 
more than two thousand members. The idea has found 


wide favor, and Bible unions of a less pretentious sort 
have sprung up all over the laud. 


the city of Philadelphia. 

One reason for the formation of Bible unions is that 
there exists an undoubted prejudice against the Sunday- 
school among some men and women, and notably among 
young men who are so near the line of youth that they 
are sensitive about being classed with boys and children. 


There arc several tau 


Because the Bible union has a name and organization 
of. its. own, and. meets separately from the Sunday- 
school, it has been found that none of the objections 
that are usually applied by adults to the Sunday-school 
itself hold good in the case of.the Bible union. The 
opening and closing exercises (which, it must be ad- 
mitted, are criticised with some reason by the older 
Sunday-school scholars, inasmuch as they are designed 
for the children) are here arranged especially for the 
Bible union, and are thus suited to the tastes and needs 
of grown persons. There seems to be advantage in the 
fact that the Bible union is a distinct unit ; even adults 
appreciate having something which is all their own. 

In a Bible union it is possible to give more time to 
the study of the lesson proper than would otherwise be 
practicable. From forty minutes to an hour can be 
spent on the lesson in the average Bible union, and this 
gives opportunity for fuller discussion than would be 
the case in a Sunday-school class. Many Bible umions 
find it wise to have quite free discussions each Sunday, 
the members generally participating. This is hard on 
the teacher, but it is best for the class. With a strong 
personality in control, to prevent the discussion from 
becoming desultory and unimportant, it is possible to 
bring the truths of the Scriptures home to the members 
with a force and vividness that can seldom be obtained 
by the lecture system. The interest of the members is 
kept on a keen edge when questions and answers are 
flying to and fro, and alert students are putting ‘‘ posers’’ 
to the teacher. Nothing stimulates to original thought 
like frank, popular discussion, and, when this is possi- 
ble in a Bible union, its sessions are bound to be attrac- 
tive. Even when the lecture system obtains in Bible 
unions, it is customary to treat the lesson in a more ad- 
vanced manner than is usual in a Sunday-school class, 
This application of the Scripture to daily life and to 
present-day problems generally meets with favor. The 
wise Bible union teacher in this way always pays respect 
to the years and capabilities of his hearers. 

Closely associated with the Bible union idea is the 
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plan of having special musical attractions at the opening 
and closing of the session. - More is made of this in 
some Bible unions than in others. Where the organiza- 
tion is very large,.and where it is unwise to have discus- 
sions, it has been found desirable to furnish quite an 
elaborate and varied opening or closing program. Mu- 
sical features of one sort or another, together with 
addresses by strangers of ability and prominence, are 
the regular order in some of the largest Bible unions. 
Where the members are possessed with the spirit of 
honest study, however, and are free to participate in the 
discussion of the lesson, it is generally possible to dis- 
pense with a good portion of these special exercises. 

The chief feature in the Bible union idea, and the 
one which distinguishes it from a class, is its thorough 
organization. In addition to a teacher and associate 
teacher, there is a secretary and a treasurer, with ushers, 
a music committee, a social committee, and a member- 
ship committee. The members of the union, moreover, 
are divided into groups of ten, each group having a 
leader. The purpose of the groups is to foster loyalty, 
to promote fellowship, to increase the membership of 
the union, and to facilitate the enrolment.of attendance 
and the oversight of the members. The groups vie 
with one another in increasing their own membership, 
and, when a group of ten has become a group of sixteen 
or twenty, it divides into two groups, and these in turn 
divide again as soon as possible. Thus, theoretically at 
least, a Bible union's membership is constantly on the 
increase. Few Bible unions have less than a hundred 
members, all recruited from outside of the Sunday- 
school. 

In some churches the Bible union has been found of 
special advantage as a center of church loyalty. It is 
possible for the Bible union teacher to say things about 
the church and pastor which the pastor himself could 
not possibly say. And, as a goodly percentage of a 
church’s members are usually to be found in its Bible 
union, the influence upon the church as a whole is 


tele great. 
A Bible uhiofi has a distinct mission as an evangeliz- 


ingagency. It is specially well adapted to reach out 
after adults who turn a deaf. ear to the claims of the 
Sunday-schoolL Indeed, many Bible unions enrol in 
their membership persons who would not otherwise at- 
tend any church service whatever. Men and women 
who will not, or cannot, be present at the morning 
church service, or at the evening service, find it possible 
to attend for an hour and a half in the middle of the after- 
noon the Bible union session. Many Bible unions have 
had notable success, also, in reaching the young men, 
The free and popular nature of the exercises apparently 
appeals to them. 

An incidental advantage of the Bible ion is that, 
since it usually convenes a quarter of an how later than 
the Sunday-school session, mothers who have been 
obliged to remain at home until their children were all 
safely started for Sunday-school, are able to drop in at 
the Bible union service, where they await the coming of 
the little ones from the kindergarten and primary classes. 
In one Bible union I have in mind it is a common sight 
to see half a dozen or a dozen little tots enter the room 
in the middle of the lesson, seeking their parents, their 
own class being dismissed. 


Philadelphia. 
“£ 
At a time when Sunday-school work- 
Cavd of ers are supposed to be alert to secure 
Information 


non-attendants for the membership 
rolls, it is in order to exhibit a method used in a Puila- 
delphia school to help the officers in sending out into 
the highways and hedges. The Walnut Street Presby- 
terian school has a membership of eight hundred and 
fifty-rine, among whom a plain white bristol card, read- 
ing as follows, is distributed : 





Walnut Street Presbyterian Church 
Sundey-School > 


CARD OF INFORMATION. 


Please write the name and address of some one who 
does not now attend any Sunday-school, and -vho might 
be led to become a member of the Walnut Street Pres- 


byterian Church Sunday-school 
Re. <6 are! 3% 

Address . 

ed 


Please return this ca. | to Rav H. Carter, 4402 Chestnut St. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


Lesson 


4. July 1.—Jesus Walking on theSea..... o + + + « Matt. 14: 22-33 
a. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life ......-+++4- John 6 : 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith ..... . Mark 7: 24-30 


4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's Rebuke . « Matt. 16: 13-26 


& July 29.—The Transfiguration .. 2... es ees Luke 9: 28-36 
6, August 5.—Jesus and “he Children. . 2. 2s ee es Matt, 18 ; 1-14 
9. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit . 2. .....-. Matt. 18 : 21-35 
& August 19.—The Man Born Blind ........+...- Johng:117 
@. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ...... _ John 1x0 : 1-16 
to. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth. ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 


tx, September 9.—The Good Samaritan .... . 
12. September 16.—The Rich Fool. . 
13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness . 
14. September 30.— Review. 


. Luke ro : 25-37 
- +,2 « « « . Lake 12: 13-23 
+ © oo « Luke 12: 35-46 


x 


Lesson 12, September 16, 1900 


The Rich Fool 
Luke 12: 13-23 


Read Luke ro : 38 to 12: 34. Memory verses : 19-21. 
Go.tpen Text: What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?—Mark 8 : 36. 
COMMON VERSION 
13 4 And one of the com- 


REVISED VERSION 


13 And one out of the multi- 
pany said unto him, Master, tude said unto him, ' Master, 
speak to my brother, that he bid my brother divide the 
divide the inheritance with me. 14 inheritance with me. But 

14 And he said unto him, he said unto him, Man, who 
Man, whe made me a judge or made me a judge or a di- 
a divider over you ? 15 vider over you And he 

1s And he said unto them, said unto them, Take heed, 
Take heed, and beware of cov- and keep yourselves from all 
etousness : for a man’s life con- covetousness : ? for a man’s 
sisteth not in the abundance of life consisteth not in the 
the things which he possesseth. abundance of the things 

16 And he spake a parable 16 which he possesseth. And 
unto them, saying, The ground he spake a perebie unto 
of a certain rich man brought them, saying, The ground of 


wm 


forth plentifully : a certain: rich man brought 
nd he thought within 17 forth plentifully: and 
himself, saying, a... shall I reasoned within himself, say- 


We RIP se have ‘no ‘Toom ing, What: shall I do, be- 
Destow nry rarer vauce Beane et heme tr 


18 And he said, This will I 18 bestow. my fruits? And he 
o : I will pull down my barns, said, This will I do! I will 


and build greater; and there = down my barns, and 
will I bestow all my fruits and uild ei and there 
my goods. * ‘will I) bestow all my. corn 


19 And I will say to my sou],, 19 and my goods. 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ; take thine hast much goods laid up for 
ease, eat, drink, ard be merry. many years ; take thine ease, 

20 But God said unto him, 20 eat, drink, be merry. But 
Thou fool, this night thy soul God said unto him, Thou 
shall be required of thee: then foolish one, this night * is thy 
whose shall those things be, § soul required of thee ; and 
which thou hast rovided? the things which thou hast 

at So is he that layeth up prepared, whose shall they 
treasure for himself, and is not 21 be? So is he that layeth up 
tich toward God. . treasure for himself, and is 

22 ¥ And he said unto his not rich toward God. 
disciples, Therefore I say unto 22 And he said unto his disci- 
you, Take no thought for your ples, Therefore I say unto 
life, what ye shall eat ; neither you, Be not anxious for your 
for the body, what ye shall life, what ye shall eat ; nor 

put on. yet for your body, what ye 

ar? The life is more than meat, 23 shall put on. For the 5 life is 

the body is more than rai- more-than the food, and the 
ment. body than the raiment. 


And I will 
say to my ® soul, Soul, thou 





1Or, Teacher *%Gr. 
Srom the things whic 
foud * Or, sound 


‘or notin a man's abundance consisteth his life, 
he possesseth, *Or, life *Gr. they require thy 


x % & 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Take Heed, and Beware of Covetousness 


Sun,—/Jesus Home in Bethany (Luke 10 : 38-42) 
(38). The good place at his feet (39). The troubled 
hostess (40, 41). Choosing the good part (42). 

Mon,.—/nstruction in Prayer (Luke 11 : 1-13). The teacher and 
his scholars (1-4). The coldness of God's friends (5-8). 
The great permission and promise (9, 10). The #lustra- 
tion and comparison (11-13). 

Tues,.—/nstruction in Living (Luke 12: 4-12). The life must be 
open and true (1-3). Living in the fear of God (4, 5). 
Trusting that God will care for us (6, 7). Openly confess- 
ing Christ (8,9). Led and taught by the Holy Spirit 
(10-12). 

Wed.— Beware of Covetousness (Luke 12 : 13-23). 
of warning (13-15). The rich fool (16-19). A great ques- 
tion, and its application (20, 21). Anxious for nothing, 
prayerful.for everything, thankful for anything (22, 23, with 
Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 

Thers.— The Example of Lot (Gen. 13: 1-78). Abram’s riches 
and his altar (1-4). The strife and the separation (5-9). 
Lot's worldly choice (10-13). God's choice for Abram 
(14-18). 

Pri.— The Example of Ananias (Acts 5: 2-11). Covetousness 

and deception (1, 2). Disclosure and punishment (3-10). 

The result to the early church (11). 


His reception 


Jesus’ word 

















e Warning dy James ( Jas. 4: 1-17). Asking, and not 
B (1-4). Submission and resistance (5-7). Draw 
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nigh to God, and be humble (8-12). 


“if the Lord wil’ (13-17). 
Sun.— The Blessings of Contentment (1 Tim. 6 : 6-16). Let us 
be content (6-8. Compare Heb. 13 : 5, 6). The love of 


money is the root of all evil (9, 10). What to seek; and 
how to seek it (11-16), 
Chicago, lil, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Luke narrates the visit to 
Martha and Mary just after the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. This may be accepted as the chronological 
position. In that case, a visit to Jerusalem occurred 
about the same time, most probably at the feast of dedi- 
cation. Hence John 1o : 22-42 is next in order, prefaced 
by John 9 : 1 to 10 : 21, if the healing of the blind man 
is placed at the later period. The instructions about 
prayer (Luke 11 : 1-43), may be placed at this visit, 
probably as Jesus withdrew to Perea. Luke next nar- 
rates the healing of a demoniac, and a discussion (Luke 
11 : 14-36), which resemble closely events placed ear- 
lier by Matthew and Mark. Moreover, the entire pas- 
sage which follows in Luke (11 : 37 to 13 : 9) is linked 
together paragraph by paragraph. 

Theories of the order : 

1. Robinson and many others place the éntire passage 
(11 : 14 to 13 : 9) at the earlier period, —namely, on the 
day of the discourse in parables (comp. ‘‘ Surround- 
ings,’’ Lesson 8, second quarter). According to this view, 
Lessons 12 and 13 belong to the Galilean ministry. 

2. Stevens and Burton (and others) place only Luke 
11 : 14-36 at the earlier period. 

3. Andrews, Broadus, and others, regard the healing 
of the demoniac, narrated by Luke, as a different event 
from that recorded by Matthew and Mark. Hence the 
order of Luke is accepted as, in the main, chronological. 
The present lesson is in its proper historical position, 
accyrding to (2) and (3). 

The events recorded ‘by Luke up to the lesson (11 : 14 
to 12:12) must be arranged in accordance with the 
theory adopted. The immediate connection (vs. 1-12) 
is with a warning against the leaven of the Pharisees, 
the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, and ~a promise 
of the Spirit's help in persecution. 

PLace.—If in Galilee, at Capernaum ; 
period, in Perea. 

Time.—The earlier date is in the early autumn of 
yeaf of Rome 781,—that is, A.D. 28; the later date 
would be about January, year of Rome 783,—that is, 
A.D. 30, 


if at a later 
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Critical Notes 

Verse 13.— One out of the multitude ; ** Company"’ is 
a needless variation (comp. v. 1).—id my brother; 
‘«Speak’’ is literal, but the term is often used in the 
sense of command, and this rendering preserves the 
form of the Greek in the rest of the clause. — Divide the 
inheritance with me: The man had probably been 
wronged. 

Verse 14.—Man, who mademe a judge or a divider 
over you? ‘Judge’ is the better attested reading. The 
tone is one of reproof. His previous discourse was 
about the Holy Spirit (vs. 10-12); this man seems to 
have been covetous at heart. At best, he misused the 
teachings of verses 6 and 7 about providential care. 
But the fundamental error, not yet extinct, was that 
Christ came to be a social reformer, to set earthly things 
right, rather than to lift men up to heavenly things. 


Verse 15.—TZake heed, and keep yourselves: Not 
‘* beware,’’ but guard yourselves.—F rom all covetous- 
mess; ‘* All’’—that is, ‘‘every kind of’’—is well at- 


tested. A subtle form of covetousness is that which 
assails the rich because they are rich, and fosters love of 
gain by assuming to right the wrongs of society. —For a 
man's life... possesseth: The form is peculiar (see 
Rev. Ver., marg.). A man’s life never consists in what 
he possesses, even when he has abundance. It is after- 
wards shown that this is because it comes from God. 
** Life’’ here is not the word often meaning ‘soul ”’ 
(see vs. 19, 20), and probably includes both the earthly 
and the future life. The former cannot be prolonged 
by riches, the latter is independent of wealth. 

Verse 16.—A paradie: Often a true history.— The 
ground: Literally, place," estate. —Brought Sorth 


: . Vol. 42, No: 35 


Not, we will; but, A/entifudly: One word in Greek, The case is one of 
honest gain. ’ 


Verse 17.—Reasoned within himself: Not «+ thought.”” 


—Not where to bestow my fruits: *‘ Not where’’ is 
literal ; ‘‘ my fruits’’ is a natural expression, but ignores 
the fact that the abundance was from God. 


Verse 18.—My barns : The word means storehouses 
of any kind ; here *‘ barns’’ is appropriate. —/y corn: 
So some of the oldest authorities ; the other reading is 
peculiar, however, the word rendered ‘ fruits’’ being 
different from that in verse 17. The man reasoned 
prudently, as a successful man would naturally do, 

Verse 19.—Aud J will say to my soul: Or, * life,” 
not the same word as in verse 15.—/0m many years: 
Sufficient for many years, but implying that he could 
possess them for many years ; a mistake.— Zake ‘thine 
ease: A second mistake, supposing that his ‘‘soul’’ 
could be satisfied with his many goods, and the resulting 
ease and luxury. ‘‘And™ i$ unnecessary in the last 
clause, 

Verse 20.— Thou foolish one: One word in Greek, 
suggesting lack of intelligence and prudence. This is 
God's verdict on this successful and prudent man, here’ 


-represented as audibly uttered.—J/s thy soul required of 


thee : Greek, ‘‘they require thy soul.’’ The tense is 
present, the verb is plural, but with no expressed subject, 
thus putting the emphasis upon the demand, not on the 
agent.— Zhe things which thou hast prepared : Mote 
exact than ‘‘ provided.’’ This phrase comes first in: the 
Greek. — Whose shall they be ? Not his to enjoy. The 
two assumptions of verse 19 are opposed. There is no 
reference to leaving them for his family ; even this usu- 
ally proves a folly. 

Verse 21.—So: As thus depicted, foolish and desti- 
tute. —Js he : Not ‘‘ will he.’’—For himsedf: The evil 
is not in the treasure, or in laying it up, but in doing this 
for self.—Rich toward God; Compare verse 33 ‘and 
similar passages. Having treasure in heaven, not sim- 
ply using wealth for the glory of God, though this thay 
help to make one *‘ rich toward God.”’ ' 

Verse 22.— Therefore - Because of the estimate of 
riches just given. Be not anxious? As theverb is'ptop~ 
erly rendered (comp. Matt. 6 : 25).—For your dife: 
The pronoun is not well attested. «‘‘ Life’’ \issthe: true 
rendering here, meaning physical life, as“the context 
shows... -(‘* Soul,’’ in the common modern sense, cannot 
be suggested.) Food is required for “this physical’ life, 
—WNor yet: * Also not.’’—For your body; what ye shall 
put on: Next to food, clothing is the pressing necessity, 

Verse 23.— The food... the raiment: The articles 
occur in the Greek: ‘‘the food’’ needed for «the 
life ;’’ ‘‘ the raiment,’’ required for the body. ‘What 
follows points to trust in God, but, as in the Sermon’ on 
the Mount, this precept is connected with a warning 
against covetousness. Anxiety fails to trust God ;. covet- 
ousness trusts wealth instead of God. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


PEAK To my BROTHER, THAT HE DIVIDE ‘THE 
INHERITANCE WITH ME.’’—There is probably no 
Oriental town to be found that does not have its chronic 
and long-continued cases of family litigation over ques- 
tions concerning the division of property by inheritance. 
The judicial customs of Eastern tribunals are such as to 
encourage litigation, and leave cases open for repeated 
appeals. So in every town are to be found those with a 
real, or with-a fancied, grievance, who have been wait- 
ing from year to year for some new judge or governor to 
take up their case and try it over again; and perhaps 
under the influence of new inducements, legal or illegal, 
the new man may be persuaded to reverse the former 
decision, and thus render justice to the long-suffering 
claimant. 

In the absence of such change in the tribunal, the 
claimant details his grievance wherever he can find a 
listening ear. Every one who comes into the neighbor- 
hood having a reputation as a learned man, or one above 
the ordinary level of intelligence, is compelled to hear 
the story, look through the documents, and express some 
opinion on the merits of the case. This is a common 
experience of missionaries among the Oriental people at 
the present day. Very coon after the missionary takes | 
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up his residence in a new station, a claimant of the above 
description seeks his acquaintance, and begins the recital 
~of his grievance.- He has not the slightest interest in 
the missionary, or in the spiritual message which the 
missionary brings, but he hopes to get out of him some 
word of encouragement, or some hint of advice, about 
his case. The missionary, if he be a prudent man, and 
one who has carefully studied the example of the great 
Teacher, will recognize the impropriety of mixing him- 
self up in the family feuds of the people, and so he will 
endeavor to avoid the expression of any opinion on the 
merits of the case. He will at the same time try, if pos- 
sible, to draw the mind of his visitor away from the 
absorbing sin of covetousness, and to interest him in 
that higher and nobler life «« which consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which a man possesseth.’’ 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Rich Fool 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HAT a gulf between the thoughts of Jesus and 
those of this unmannerly interrupter ! Our Lord 

had been speaking solemnly as to confessing him before 
men, the divine help to be given, and the blessed re- 
ward to follow, and this hearer had all the while been 
thinking only of the share in his father’s inheritance, 
out of which he considered that his brother had cheated 
him. Such indifference must have struck a chill into 
Christ's heart; and how keenly he felt it is traceable in 
the curt and stern brushing aside of the man's request. 
The very form of addressing him puts him at a distance. 
‘* Man”’ is about as frigid as can be. Our Lord knew 
the discouragement of seeing that his words never came 
near some of: his hearers, and had no power to turn 
their thoughts even for a minute from low objects. 
“* What do I care about being confessed before the 


angels, or about the Holy Spirit to teach me? What I 
want is my share of the paternal acres.. -A rabbi who 
will help me:to these is the rabbi for me.’’ John Bun- 


yan’s ‘‘ man with the muck-rake’’ had his eyes so glued 
to.the ground and the muck that he did not see the 
crown hanging above him. How many of us find the 
sermon time a good opportunity of thinking about in- 
vestments and business ! 

Christ's answer is intentionally abrupt and short. It 
deals with part only of the man’s error, the rest of 
which, being an error to which we are all exposed, and 
which was the root of the part special to him, is dealt 
with in the parable that follows. Because the man was 
covetous, he could see in Jesus nothing more than a 
rabbi who might influence his brother. Our sense of 
want largely shapes our conception of Christ. Many 
to-day see in him mainly a social (and economical) re- 
former, because our notion of what we and the world 
need most is something to set social conditions right, and 
so to secure earthly well-being. They who take Jesus to 
be first and foremost ‘‘a judge or a divider’’ fail to see 
his deepest work or their own deepest need. He will be 
all that they wish him to be, if they will take him for 
something else first. He will ‘‘ bid’’ men ‘divide the 
inheritance '’ with their brethren after men have gone to 
him for salvation. 

But covetousness, or the greedy qlutching at more 
and more of earthly good, has its roots in us all, and, 
unless there is the most assiduous weeding, it will over- 
run our whole nature. So Jesus puts great emphasis 
into the command, ‘‘ Take heed, : nd keep yourselves,’’ 
which implies that without much ‘‘heed’’ and diligent 
inspection of ourselves (for the original word is ‘‘ sec’), 
there will be no guarding against the subtle entrance 
and swift growth of the vice. We may be enslaved by 
it, and never suspect that we are. Further, the correct 
reading is ‘‘ from af covetousness,’’ for it has many 
shapes, besides the grossest one of greed for money. 
The reason for the exhortation is somewhat obscure in 
construction, but plain in its general meaning, and suf- 
ficiently. represented by the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. The Revised Version margin gives the literal 
translation, ‘‘not in a man’s abundance consisteth his 
life, from the things which he possesseth,’’ on which we 
may note that the second clause is obviously to be com- 
pleted from the first, and that the difference between the 
two seems to lie mainly in the difference of prepositions, 
** from *’.or ‘‘out of’ inthe second clause standing in- 
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stead of-‘‘in’’ in the first, while there may. be also a 
distinction between ‘‘ abundance'’ and ‘ possessions,"’ 
the former being a superfluous amount of the latter. 
The whole will then mean that life does not consist in 
possessions, however abundant, nor does it come out of 
anything that simply belongs to us in outward fashion. 
Not what we possess, but what we are, is the important 
matter. 

But what does ‘life’’ mean? The parable shows 
that we cannot leave out the notion of physical life. No 
possessions keep a man alive. Death knocks at palaces 
and poor men’s hovels. Millionaires and paupers are 
huddled together in his net. But we must not leave out 
the higher meaning of life, for it is eminently true that 
the real life of a man has little relation to what he pos- 
sesses. Neither nobleness nor peace nor satisfaction, 
nor anything in which man lives a nobler life than a 
dog, has much dependence on property of any sort. 
Wealth often chokes the channels by which true life 
would flow into us. ‘‘ We live -by admiration, hope, 
and love,’’ and these may be ours abundantly, whatever 
our portion of earth's riches. Covetousness is folly, 
because it grasps at worldly good, under the false belief 
that thereby it will secure the true good of life ; but 
when ‘it has made its pile, it finds that it is no nearer 
peace of heart, rest, nobleness, or joy than before, and 
has probably lost much of both in the process of making 
it. The mad race after wealth, which is the sin of this 
luxurious, greedy, commercial age, is the consequence 
of a lie, —that life does consist in the abundance of pos- 
sessions. It consists in knowing ‘‘ thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent."’ Is there any 
saying of Jesus Christ’s more revolutionary, or less. be- 
lieved by his professed followers, than this ? 

The story of the rich fool is not a parable in the nar- 
rower meaning of that word,—that is, a description of 
some event or thing in the natural sphere, transferred 
by analogy to the spiritual,—but an imaginary narrative 
exemplifying in a concrete instance the characteristics of 


the class of covetous men. The first point noted is that 
accumulated wealth breeas anxrety ratner than satistac- 


tion. He is @mbarrassed by his abundance. The 
trouble of knowing how to keep it is as great as the 
‘labor of acquiring it, and the enjoyment of it is still in 
the future. Many a rich man is more worried about his 
securities than he was in making his money. There are 
so many ‘‘ bags with holes’’ that he. is at his wits’ end 
for inwestments, and the first thing he looks at“’~ his 
morning’s paper is the share list, the sight of which 
often spoils his breakfast. 

The next point is the selfish and arrogant ‘sense of 
possession, as betrayed by the repetition of ‘‘ my,’’—my 
fruits, my barns, my corn, and my goods. He has no 
thought of God, nor of his own’stewardship. He recog- 
nizes no claim on his wealth. If he had looked a little 
beyond himself, he would have seen many places where 
he could have bestowed his fruits. Were there no poor 
at his gates? He had better have poured some riches 
into the laps of these than have built a new barn. 
Corn laid up would breed weevils ; dispersed, it would 
bring blessings. 

Again, this type of covetous men is a fool because he 
reckons on ‘‘many years.’’ The goods may last, but 
will he? He can make sure that they will suffice for a 
long time, but he cannot make sure of the long time. 
Again, he blunders tragically in his estimate of the 
power of worldly goods to satisfy. ‘‘ Eat, drink,’’ 
might be said to his body, but to say it to his soul, and 
to fancy that these pleasures of sense would put it at 
ease, is the fatal error which gnaws like a worm at the 
root of every worldly life. The word here rendered 
‘*take thine ease’’ is cognate with Christ's in his great 
promise, ‘‘ Ye shall find rest unto your soul.’’ Not in 
abundance of worldly goods, but in union with him, is 
that rest to be found which the covetous man vainly 
promises himself in filled barns and luxurious idleness, 

There is a grim contrast between what the rich man 
said and what God said. The man’s words were empty 
breath ; God's are powers, and what he says is a deed. 
The divine decree comes crashing into the abortive hu- 
man plans like a thunder-clap into a wood full of sing- 
ing birds, and they are all stricken silent. So little does 
life consist in possessions that all the abundance cannot 
keep the breath in a man for one moment. His life is 
‘required of him,'’ not only in the sense that he has 
to give it up, but also inasmuch as he has to answer for 
it. Im that requirement the selfishly used wealth will 
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be ‘a swift witness against” him, and, instead of min- 
istering to life or ease, will ‘‘eat his flesh as fire.’’ 
Molten gold dropping on flesh burns badly. Wealth, 
trusted in and selfishly clutched, without recognition of 
God the giver or of others’ claims to share it, will burn still 
worse, ; 

The ‘ parable*’ 


is declared to be of universal appli- 
cation. 


Examples of it are found wherever there are 
men who selfishly lay up treasures for their own delecta- 
tion, and ‘‘ are not rich toward God.’’ That expression 
is best understood in this connection to mean, not rich 
in spiritual wealth, but in worldly goods used with ref- 
erence to God, or for his glory and service. So under- 
stood, the two phrases, laying up treasure for one's self 
and being rich towards God, are in full antithesis. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Kinds of Wealth 


EALTH is what is valuable in itself, or a means 

of procuring what is desired. There are many 
kinds. A North American Indian rejoices in strings of 
wampum,-—mere shells ; an Aztec, in feathers ; every- 
body in pearls and gold. ‘These are well enough in their 
places,—the shell for the periwinkle, feathers for the 
birds, etc.,—but they are not the highest kind of wealth. 
Such riches are apt to take wings and fly away. Napo- 
leon III, in the height of his power, bowed to the German 
minister at the New Year's ball, Just then his rheuma- 
tism gave him a crick in his back, and the bow was very 
stiff. Close observers said ‘‘ That means strained rela- 
tions between France and Germany.'’ Stocks on the 
English exchange depreciated millions of dollars the 
next day. It was an expensive twinge to a great many. 
Soon after, on a rumor that France and Russia had 


allied, stocks depreciated two hundred and fifty millions 
ah DD ey annette eee ent DUSpCMUcU, mrcnes oF that 


sort take wings. It is.foolish to trust in them. 

There is one word in the New Testament signifying 
human life, and another signifying beast life. Christ 
uses the beast-life term of the other rich senseless one, 
Dives (Luke 16 : 25). ‘Thou in thy lifetime [mere 
beast life] receivedst thy good things.'’ The senseless 
one of this lesson had said, ‘‘my goods, my fruits.’’ 
God said, the ‘‘ things which thou hast prepared"’ (v. 21). 
He did not admit his ownership, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had made his properties honestly by agri- 
culture. The earth is the Lord's, and all increase comes 
from his vegetative forces. These riches come from, 
and pertain to, the earthward side. 

The main point is to be rich on one’s God-ward side 
(v. 21). It is a recognized fact that we may lay up for 
ourselves treasures in heaven (Matt. 6:19). How todo 
it is told in Matthew 19: 21 and 1 Timothy 6:19. The 
kind of the inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, is shown (1 Pet. 1 : 4). We are 
stewards, not owners. This emancipates from great 
anxiety, and is a great ground of hope. We have only 
to be faithful in our stewardship to be rewarded with 
such great rewards as are signified by a mayoralty over 
ten cities. To have gained the whole ten pounds for 
ourselves would be nothing in comparison, 

Men should not count their riches by what is funded 
and banks, but what into self. 
‘‘Empty your purse into your head,’’ said Franklin. 
Empty into your heart also, and one can be so rich in 
everlasting character that giving by self-sacrifice does 
not impoverish, nor withholding enrich. 


in farms is funded 


In bravery, veracity, fidelity to principle, endurance 
because seeing the invisible, service, and. love, how much 
richer are we than at the last taking account of stock ? 


University Park, Colo 
“2% 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


It 

takes a wise man to tell the exact point where a 
right desire becomes a base act of covetousness. Just 
as a man cannot tell exactly when he passed from warm 


EEP yourselves from all covetousness (v. 15). 


to hot, or from hunger to starvation, he cannot tell ex- 
actly when he passed from innocent desire to sinful cov- 
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Destre cznnot be wrong im itself. We should 
never have anything if we did not desire it. When de- 
sire leads us to honest effort to obtain, it is noble. When 
it makes us want to rob others, or to get things without 
toil, it is devilish. 1 learned my lesson early. I kept 
looking at some fish-hooks in a store, when I was a 
little chap, until they pulled me behind the counter 
just as they pull a fish out of water. They pulled, and 
pulled, and pulled—and I crept a little nearer, and a 
little nearer, until— Well, I dou't like to talk about ir, 
But when that feeling comes over me now, I just put as 
much space between me and the object as I can. I 
know the feeling after it gets into full play, even if I 
cannot tell when it starts, and I ‘‘ take to my heels.’’ 

A man's life consisteth not tn the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. There is young Ninny, for 
example. If you should see him start out in his auto- 
mobile, with a shot-gun, and a camera, and a watch, and 
a nine-ounce fishing-rod, and a typewriter, and a phono- 
graph, and twenty other things, you would think he was 
quite a man, The fact of the matter is, he hardly 
knows enough to go in when, it rains, and he cannot 
ho!d a candle to young Billy Independence, who does 
not own a single one of these ‘‘ modern devices,’’ but 
who can beat young Ninny at any game he tries. He 
is all man, and Ninny is all machine. He can catch 
more fish with a stick and a pin-hook than Ninny can 
catch with his split bamboo rod. He can draw a better 
picture on a barn door than Ninny can take with his 
camera. I would rather hear him whistle than hear 
Ninny play on his Boehm flute. It is not what a man 
has, but what he is. 

Be not anxious for... what ye shall eat; nor... 
what ye shall put on (v. 22). The Saviour did not mean 
that we should not give the most serious and earnest at- 
tention to the great problem of food and clothing. The 
struggle for food.and clothing is noble, beautiful, sub- 

It requires and develops the noblest types of 
It is only when earnestness passes into worty 


‘hat the wrong and folly begin. It is,hard to tell when 
carnestness becomes worry, aS when desire vecomes 


covetousness. But one minute we are -calm and quiet 
in our efforts, and consequently successful ; and the next 
we are rattled, excited, wretched, and everything goes 
wrong. We must stop it. It is useless, -It is wicked. 
Such feelings are as certain to defeat every noble en- 
déavor as nervousness is to destroy the aim of the 
hunter. 

The life is more than the food, and the body than the 
raiment (vy. 23). Every one who has had one of these 
fearful attacks of worry knows this. It would have been 
better to go without a meal than to get into that frantic 
and idiotic state in cooking it. It would have been 
nobler to have worn a bag with holes cut for the arms 
than to have gone through all that petty and disgraceful 
bothering and fussing. We cease to be men and women 
when we are in those insane moods. Nothing can com- 
pensate for an hour of such turmoil in the soul. Such 
tempests don't go down like the waves on a little lake. 
They rock and toss the mind for hours, and sometimes 
for days. } 


lime. 
heroism. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


GAIN 





LOSS 














Some of our scholars will study bookkeeping this fall. 
You know the merchant has to keep his accounts care- 
fully, to see how his business is doing. He has one 
account called ** Loss and Gain.’’ On this side he puts 
down what he loses, —his expenses, bad debts, etc. ; and 
to this side he carries his gains. If his gains keep in- 
greasing faster than his losses, by and by he will be ? 
But if his losses keep larger than his gains, sooner or 
later he will ? 

To-day’s lesson shows ‘us how to keep books by God's 
method, and it is a lesson that everybody ought to learn. 
In God's method we draw a line here, and double this 
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line to show that these are two separate accounts. God's 2-Celm patie 20 ; 7 ai THe | 
‘ He reasoned within himseT], saying, at shal /] do? (17,) 
; kept, not a nd down. Man con- \ us 
ledger is kept, not scrams, but up a . ‘The steward said within himself, What shall bdo? (Luke 16 : 3.)_ a. 
siders how much he has on this side, and how much on ‘Thou sayest, | am rich, and have gotten riches (Rev. 3 : 17). man. — 
this ; God considers how much he has down here, and 3. Unworthy Decision: an abun 
how much up ther. (Write gain and Joss below.) Our Soul, ... take thine ease, eat, drink, be-merry (19). that he 
ee ~ : : Eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good (Eccl. 2 : 24). 
story tells about a man who had great gain down here, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die (1 Cor. 15 : 32). hold th 
—had to build more barns,—but, oh, what a loss waS | ceartting Notification: with it < 
gathering up there! And you never know when you This night is thy soul required of thee (20). with the 
‘ av ; ' re those who seem pocr Set thine house in order ; for thou shalt die (2 Kings 20 : 1), now ¥ 
ey h ns to settle. Then there are - P What is the hepe... when God taketh away his soul? (Job . 
here, with many losses; but up there—gain! They 27 : 8.) storehoi 
have treasure jn heaven. 5- Harrowing Inquiry : in this ' 
Golden Text ? The things... prepared, whose shalt they be ? (20.) but he: 
He may prepare it, but the just shall put it on (Job 27 : 17). nd hat 
He... knoweth not who shall gather them (Psa. 39 : 6). . 
LOSS GAIN 
, 3. THE 
Ill. ANXIETY (vS. 22,. 23). 
; Wha 
1. Por Live: : 
a. Be not anxious for your life (22). died, s 
GAIN LOSS All that a man hath will he give for his life (Job 2 : 4). the har 
I would have you to be free from cares (1 Cor. 7 : 32). what J 
2. For Pood: 
man. 
Be not anxious ... what ye shall eat (22), 5 
Trenton, N.,/. Your heavenly Father feedeth them (Matt. 6 : 26). ple i 
< Consider the ravens ;... God feedeth them (Luke 12 : 24). the Go 
3- For Raiment: erous 0 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms Re not anxious... what ye shall put on (22). erous ? 
Ref in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs" God doth so clothe the grass of the field (Matt. 6 : 30). 
peewee em elt: How much more shall he clothe you? (Luke 12 : 28.) How d 
** Hasten, sinner, to be wise." Psalm 146 : 1-6, 9, 10. horse, 
“ ravings thi , . w ” (217 : I-7). anne 
What oa we meet. YA ever s! 
‘Why not to-night? (142: 1-4). TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. How'd 
“Sinners, turn, why will ye die. Psalm 4: 1-6. GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, loess 
** Wonderful words of life."’ 4: 1-6). P sal , a lot o 
bn " : " Psalm 119 : 65-72. and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22. ‘ ‘ 
‘** Take my life, and let it be. (274 : 49-54): ing hi: 
‘* When I survey the wondrous cross."’ Psalm 39 : 1-8. z ness w 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul.” (53: 1-7). jail yo 
International Home Readings nit 
2% % Mon.—Luke 12: 13-21. The rich fool. His re 
° Hi ‘Turks — Luke 12 : 22-34. ‘The lesson to be learned. lived i 
Question ints WeED.—Dan. 8 : 11-20. Lest we forget. Che 
THURS.—Psa. 49 : 6-20. Riches cannot saye. houses 
By Amos R. Wells FRIi.—Psa. 52: 1-9. The better trust. were Vv 
a ‘ SAT.—1 Tim. 6: 1-10. A snare. 2 
EVIEW.—How many peewee in the ogee ba S0k.—t Tea Bi teen Use trie in ro 
300d S itan ? ich are to be pitied? ' teache 
the G . Sawer wat P (These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 4 
Why? Which is to be imitated? How? Reading Association.) showe 
i 1. BEWARE OF COVETOUSNESS (vs. 13-15).—Where ie tea 
: . . x <2 iF 
was Christ preaching’ What earnest exhortations had hite 





he been uttering ? (vs. 1-12.) How did the discourse 





The 
suggest this man’s question? Describe the customs of Graded Felps erest 
inheritance among the Jews. Was this question proper, leaves 
or improper? Why? Why did Christ refuse to judge came, 
h ? How should the ch imi im i is? : 
the case? How shou d the c urch i atate him in this ? For the Primary Teacher Jus 
How did Christ utilize the interruption? What is covet- crippl 
ousness? Why is it one of the most dangerous of-sins ? saa Fete walke 
Why does not life «‘ consist’’ of wealth ? George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada and h 

2. PooR TOWARD Gop (vs. 16-20).—Why is the IN CONSULTATION WITH couch 
covetous man represented as wealthy? Whataresome 4.145, F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Iliccis Sot 
of the dangers of money-getting ? What mistakes were Annie S. Harlow, Pennaylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama last f 
made by the rich man of the parable? What are right Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut thoug 
purposes in money-making? How, alone, can we, in lily. 
financial affairs, be ready for death ? I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. to res 

3 Rich TOWARD GoD (vs. 21-23).—How does a jf, Lesson Topic: Generosity. that | 
man ‘lay up treasure for himself’’ ? How for others qj, Golden Text: What shall it profit a man, if he shat he 
and for God ? W hat are some of the bad results of gain the whole world, and lose his own sould ?— Mark Sund 
‘anxious thought’’ about worldly matters? How may 8 : 36. It 
we be sure of dividing our lives in the right proportion jy Results Sought : flowe 
between temporal and eternal interests ? 13 palec 

‘ 1. A generous spirit. 
Boston. cam¢ 
a 222 V. Suggested Starting-Points : you. 
1. Generosity of the Good Samaritan. I wo 
Lesson Plan 2. Story of the widow's mite. Pike." 
Topic : Displaying the Folly of Worldliness 3. The story of Marjorie as told in, Lesson 11.° . 
4. Story about a selfish boy. bette 
Analysis fine 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. COVETOUSNESS (vs. 13-15). _ [Under 1V, V. and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- say 
1. The inordinate Request : — — — ere ~ om age = select such as are best you, 
es : . t to selv irc s. J Vi, Vil, is iilus- 

Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me (13). oad one S Gpatee cennal enoalion Seyi a These ytermyer Ss 
Give them, I pray thee, a talent of silver (2 Kings 5 : 22). designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not muc 
Give me also this power (Acts 8 : 19). always elaborating the detail¢./ for 1 
2. The Keen Response: os 1. PREPARATION FOR Lrsson Story. R 

Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you ? (14.) Boy d virls. did : ; . : 

Answer a fool ee to his folly (Prov. 26 : 5). FS SS ee ee OY CNS: ent es yee 8 lene “It 


What is that to thee ? follow thou me (John ar : 22). 
3- The Pertinent Rebuke: 
Take heed, and keep yourselves from ail covetousness (15). 
Thou shalt not covet (Exod. 20 : 17). 
Covetousness, the which is idolatry (Col. 3 : 5). 
4- The Sufficient Reason : 
A man's life consisteth not in the abundance (15). 


God . .. breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (Gen. 2 : 7), 
is not the life more than the food ? (Matt. 6 : 2s.) 


candy? I wonder if you had the feeling that you would 
like to keep it all for yourself. Did you ever go to the 
Store and buy pop-corn or candy, and try to keep it for 
yourself alone? I know a little boy whose uncle gave 
him five cents. I hardly like to tell you about it, but 
he kept the things that he bought with it all for himself. 
He thought he was happy, but he was not. He thought 
that getting things and keeping them for himself would 
make him happy, but it did not. Stingy people are 
not happy. They sometimes think they are, but that 
is because they do nat understand what real happiness 
is. True happiness comes from making others happy. 










Il. SELFISHNESS (vs. 16-21). 
1. Plenteous Abundance: 


The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully (16). 


Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold (Gen. 13 : 2). 
So shall thy barns be filled with plenty (Prov. 3 : 10). 
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Tue Lesson: Srory. 

Jesus once told the people a story about a very stingy 
man. This man was a farmer,*and his ground yielded 
an abundant harvest. He had so much corn and goods 
that he did not have enough barns and storehouses to 
hold them. So he said to himself, ‘What shall I do 
with it all ?"’ He should have said, ‘*1 will share them 
with the poor,’’ but he did not, Instead he said, ‘I 
know what I will do. I will build bigger barns and 
storehouses, and keep -'l for myself.'" He thought that 
in this way his goods would always make him happy, 
but he made a great mistake, for that same night he died, 
and had to leave his goods. 


3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

What happy times this man might have had, before he 
died, sharing his good things with others, but he lost all 
the happiness of making others happy. Do you know 
what Jesus called this man? He called him a foolish 
man. Do you know that stingy people are foolish peo- 
ple? What was the difference between this man and 
the Good Samaritan ? Was the Good Samaritan a gen- 
erous or a selfish man? How do you know he was gen- 
erous? What did he share with the wounded traveler ? 
How do you think he felt after he shared his time, his 
horse, his money, and his love, with another? Did you 
ever share your candy or toys with somebody else? 
How did you feel after doing so,—sorry or glad ? What 
a lot of happiness the foolish rich man lost by not shar- 
ing his good things with others! What a lot of happi- 
ness we lose by not sharing our good things! Let me 
tell you how one little boy made himself very happy. 
His name was James, but they called him Bird, and he 
lived in Cherry Lane. 

Cherry Lane was very narrow, and full of rickety 
houses. Only poor people lived there, and Bird's folks 
were very poor. But Bird, as well as some other boys 
in Cherry Lane, went to kindergarten. One day his 
teacher brought with her a hard brown bulb. She 
showed it to the children, and told them that, if she put 
mit ina pot of earth, it would grow up to be a lovely 
hite lily. Then she planted it, and gave it to Bird. 
The days and weeks passed, and Bird never lost in- 
“terest in his plant... He watched anxiously for the first 
leaves, and then for the flowers. When the flowers 
came, his cup of happiness was full. : 

Just around the corner from Bird's house lived a little 
cripple, whose name was Tim Barrow, Tim had never 
walked since a runaway horse had knocked him down 
and hurt his spine, but had to lie all day long on a hard 
couch in his lonely, dingy room. 

Some way Bird couldn't get Tim out of his head these 
last few days. Every time he looked at his flower, he 
thought of the lame boy who had never seen a tall white 
lily. It seemed, after a while, as if tne blossoms grew 
to resemble Tim's pale face. Bird did a lot of thinking 
that he said nothing about, but the end of it was that 
he carried his beloved plant over to Tim's house one 
Sunday. 

It would be difficult to describe Tim’s looks when the 
flower came into his house. His thin face flushed, then 
paled. His eyes were big with surprise, and his breath 
came and went as he gasped, ‘‘Oh! isit mine? Where'd 
you git it? What is it? Will it be like that forever? 
I won't mind lyin’ here when I’ve that beauty to look 


hee et 


“* Yes,"’ answered Bird, «‘I think you wil! feel lots 
better when you've those flowers to look at. They're 
fine company, and the smell is a’ most as good as a din- 
ner. I'll come over every day and water the plant for 
you, and see as it’s all right.’’ 

So Bird gave up his flower, but when he saw how 
much Tim enjoyed it, be was happier than if he kept it 
for himself. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
*«It is more blessed to give than to receive."’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth We Should be 
Emphasized | Generous. 








The Lesson : 
Story The Rich Fool. 


toy pee 
Les “ . 
— A Story about a Stingy Boy. 


VIM. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Widow's Mite, by Doré. 
_ for information as to where this picture may be ob- 
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tained, eee leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 

1. As the lesson story is told, draw some little barns, 
then erase them, and draw larger ones. Print the words 
A SELFISH MAN, 

2. When the Good Samaritan is referred to, sketch 
again the picture suggested last week, and print the 
words A GENEROUS MAN. 

3. The first time a comparison is made between the 
selfish and the generous man, print the words WHICH IS 
HAPPIER ? 





A SELFISH MAN | A GENEROUS MAN 








WHICH IS HAPPIER? 











[EpiTor’s Norr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL. —Luke 11 : 37 to 12 : 23. 

At one time the crowds around thé Master were 
very great. He made use of the opportunity to try and 
lead them to think of the things that pertain to life ever- 
lasting. He told them that, if they would confess him 


before men, he would confess them before his heavenly 
Father. But even while he wac talking jc -sits sUTCIITN 


way a man interrupted him, and asked him to make his 
brother divide his inheritance with him. This showed 
that the man was filled with thoughts of this life only, 
and cared but little for the life that is to come. 
this that led Jesus to tell the story of the rich fool. 

Now let the teacher deal with the parable. Picture 
the man walking over his farm, and seeing with great 
contentment the richness of the harvest. As he sees 
how plentifully the ground is bringing forth fruit, he re- 
alizes that his barns are too small. So he begins to talk 
to himself, and gives his plans. He will pull down the 
old barns, and build new and better ones. He will fill 
them with the fruits of the ground. Then he will say to 
himself, ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry."’ In all this the 
man shows no sign of gratitude to God, who has so 
richly blessed him. Nor does he betray a thought of 
the life that is to come. All his thoughts and plans are 
for this life. His horizon is bounded by time, and of 
eternity he takes no account. He calculates on a long 
and merry life, and makes no account of what God may 
say. In the meantime, however, God says, ‘‘ This night 
thy soul shall be required of thee.’’ So the man dies 
that same day, without having even begun to do all 
that he had so lightly planned. In closing this warning 
the Lord adds, ‘‘So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God.’’ 


It was 


Applying the Lesson 

There are just such men living to-day. They act as 
though they were sure of long lives. All their thoughts 
and efforts are directed towards getting, and enjoying 
what they have got. They are like those of whom the 
Apostle James speaks, who say, ‘‘ To-day or to-morrow 
we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain: whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow’’ (James 4 : 13, 14). 
Such people do not “count God in.’’ That is where 
they make their dire mistake. But God will not be 
counted out. He plans our lives for us, and, it we do 
not reckon on his supervision, we are all wrong. Is it 
wrong, then, to do business, and gé ahead with our 
daily vocations? No ; but in it all we should first seek 
the kingdom of God, and make sure of our soul's salva- 
tion. Death may come to us at any moment, and then 
it wil! be too late. God may say to us * To-night,"’ 
and then we shall have to respond at once. This is as 
true of children as it is of adults, Children may 
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die, and they, too, should first see to it that they 
have accepted Jesus as their Saviour and God as their 
Father. Children should also seek «‘first’’ the king- 
dom of God, and then all their efforts at self-support and 
at gaining that which this world has to give will be all 
right. Is it not folly to seek that which perishes, and 
refuse to seek for eternal life? Let the teacher show 
that childhood is the best time to seek the Lord, for we 
have the promise that «‘ those that seek me early shall 
find me.'’ Then, if we seek and find the Saviour, all 
our lives will be happy in his service, and we shall at 
the last enter into that inheritance that God has for all 
who accept his Son and love him with all their hearts. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Where was Jesus at the 
time that he spoke these words? (sée Luke 11 : 37.) 
Were there many people present at that time? (see Luke 
12:1.) What did the Master say about our confessing 
him before men ? (see Luke 12: 8.) 

For Use in the Class.—What was it that a man wanted 
Jesus to do for him? Was Jesus willing to doit? Of 
what did Jesus tell them to beware? What did the rich 
man say to himself? Was he right in this? What did 
God say about that rich man? What is the first thing 
for which we should seek in this world ? 
ing for that ? 
it to-day ? 


Are you seek- 
If not, ought you not to begin to seek for 
Why not put it off until next year? 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follew Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D, 


HE dramatic movement of this leceon amd ian == 
ting make it easy to teach to boys and girls. Our 
Lord appears in ‘the first Scene preaching in the presence 
of thousands of people. The subject of his sermon to 
his disciples is courage, the duty of fearing nothing ex- 
cept God, and of devoting their lives to bear witness to 
the truth (Luke 12 : 1-12). 

In the second scene a voice from the multitude inter- 
rupts the preacher. The substance of the petition which 
broke in on the sermon was, ‘‘ Teacher, help me to get 
my money from my brother."" It was a sharp shock on 
the Master's mind, of greed of gain, smiting against the 
message concerning the greatness of human service of 
This scene is the background of the lesson, which 
is on covetousness (vs. 13-15). 


God. 
Jesus changed instantly 
the topic of his sermon, and spoke to the people on the 
peril and curse of a temptation to which they were all 
exposed, 

The third scene is a pictured story, and this is our 
main theme (vs. 16-21). 

In the fourth scene the Master is again preaching, 
and, in contrast with the covetous fool, describes the 
beauty of the life that puts the service of God first, and 
trusts him implicitly (vs. 22-34). Bring the four scenes 
successively before your class by word pictures. But 
the main lesson to be impressed is contained in the 
parable. 

General Preparation 

The truth to be taught may be arranged under these 
three heads : 

1. Covetousness Defined (vs. 14, 15). 
own words : 


It is in Christ's 
‘¢A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.’’  Covetous- 
ness is a false measure of manhood. It consists in the 
belief that one’s worth is determined by his wealth, If 
the covetous man gets rich, he considers his life a suc- 
cess ; if not, a failure. To such men Jesus Christ wasa 
failure, and his teaching impracticable. 

2. Covetousness Illustrated (vs. 16-19). The preacher 
draws a picture of a covetous man. Three features are 
distinctly limned : 

(1.) The man is honest (v. 16). His own property, 
well managed, yielded him large returns. There was 
no sin in that. He ought to have made his ground 
bring forth as much as it was capable of producing. 

(2.) His object in business is to keep everything for 
himself (vs. 17, 18). He has more than he can use, 


and he studies to see how he can stow it away without 
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letting any one else benefit from it. -There his sin ap- 
pears. If he had been taught, when < boy, how to help 
others with his pennies, he would have leafned a more 
valuable lesson than how to make money,—how to use 
it wisely. 

(3.) His one motive is to use his wealth to gratify his 
own desires (v. 19). He has hoarded his money. He 
is getting ready to enjoy it. 

3. Covetousness Condemned (vs. 20,21). When Jesus 
had drawn his word picture, he gave it a title : ‘* Thou 
foolish one.’’, The soul and the money are separated. 
The man has lost both riches and life. He stored up 
his wealth, and then died before he began to enjoy it. 
He made his life to consist in the abundance of his pos- 
sessions. What was he apart from them? A fool,— 
just what he was when with them. ‘‘So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God,"’ 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ s Sermon Interrupted. To whom was Christ 
preaching when he told the story of the rich fool ? (Luke 
12:1.) What was the subject of his sermon? Who 
interrupted him? What did the man want? Why was 
not his request proper? Why did not Jesus grant it? 

2. Christ's Picture of a Fool. "ow did the man in 
the parable get rich ? What did he propose to do with 
his property? What did he propose to do with him- 
self? Why was he a fool? Is it a sin to be rich? 
When is a rich man a fool ? (v. 21.) 

3. Christ's Description of Wise Men. Why does not 
the wise man give his main thought to getting food and 
clothing for himself? (v. 23.) Why is he not anxious 
about food for future days? (v. 26.) Why is it not 
necessary for him to be anxious about clothes? (v. 28.) 
What is the chief object of his life? (v. 31.) What is 
the. wise-use of wealth? (v. 33.) Why? (v. 34.) 

Suggestive Topics 
Few men carry so heavy~burdens as do those’ whose 


husiness absorbs them, bringing\to them greater gains 
than they know how to invest.) No one woul cuvy 


them except because of the good times they hope to have 
with their money by and»by. 

A poor manmmay~be rich,—‘‘as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’’ 

Every one is foolish who centers his thoughts on his 
possessions and possesses not God, for he misconceives 
himself, and is destroying himself. 

{Epiror’s Notr,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Warnings against Pharisaism 
Luke II : 37 to 12 : 21. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

It is one of the interesting specialties of the Gospel of 
Luke that it notes the intercourse of Jesus with all 
classes, high and low. It alone emphasizes the rela- 
tions of hospitality between him and members of the 
Pharisaic party. Whatever their motives were, these 
religious leaders did, at one or two periods ef his active 
career, invite him to their homes (Luke 7 : 36 ff.; 11: 
37). Jesus was as ready to accept their hospitality as he 
was to accept that of the despised classes, and with no 
less of personal independence. His Pharisaic hosts evi- 
dently looked upon the courtesy as a generous conde- 
cension on their part ; they did not thereby intend to 
indicate that he was in their class. Jesus was mindful 
of his own dignity, and yet not infrequently found, at 
these very times, an opportunity for a stinging rebuke 
to their pride, selfishness, and religious uselessness. 

According to the Gospels, the relations at large be- 
tween Jesus and the Pharisees were at this time very 
strained. Such courtesy as he received from them 
meant little. Moreover, the time had come when, in 
the interests of his own faithful disciples, he needed to 
define more sharply the spiritual shortcomings of the 
acknowledged leaders of Judaism. An occasion pre- 
sented itself, according to Luke, when he (and, perhaps, 
his followers) was invited to dinner with a number of 
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Pharisees and lawyers,. Of purpose, he omitted the 
technically required forms of ablution, esteemed so 
essential by the current creed. When brought to book, 
he preached them a vigorous sermon on their omissions. 
Departing thence, he taught his disciples the dangers of 
Pharisaism, and added the parable of the rich fool, 
whose dominant idea was the acquisition of treasure for 
himself. All this discussion can be best understood as 
really uttered by Jesus for the benefit of his intimate 
disciples. 

Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.) 

“For the parable of the rich fool, see the second vo.- 
ume of Dods, or see Bruce's ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching.’’ 
Rhees has a pertinent remark (2 175), but also prepares 
the way for an appreciation of this stage in the ministry 
by describing the gradual widening of the breach be- 
tween the Pharisees and Jesus (#2 118, 121, 128, 151, 
154, 175). 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

ft (To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. A Pharisee’s Table, (1.) How many instances can 
be mentioned of the acceptance by Jesus of Pharisaic 
hospitality ? (2.) Dothe motives which prsmpted these 
invitations seem usually such as to exempt the hosts 
from criticism ? 

2. Woes against the Pharisees. (3.) What four char- 
acteristics of the Pharisees did Jesus denounce ? (Luke 
11 : 39-44.) (4.) What did he suggest by way of 
amendment ? 

3. The Lawyers. (5.) Who were those referred to as 
lawyers, and what was their particular function ? [Geikie: 
4 5.] (6.) Of what did Jesus accuse them ? 

4. The Coming Conflicts with such Classes. (7.) 
Turning to“his disciples (Luke 12 ; 1), what did Jesus 
UIZe Slivutt be to them eupreme objects of avoidance 
and of loyalty? (8.) Can we conjecture reasons for the 
solemn emphasis laid by him upon trials and conflicts 
at this time ? 

5. The Parable of the Rich Fool. (9.) What is the 
important lesson of this parable? [Critical Notes: v. 
21. McLaren: last { ; Dunning: Gen. Prep. 3.] 
(10.) How can one become really ‘‘rich toward God,’’ 
and take an active part in current life? [Warren: { q 
3, 4; Geikie: last 4.] 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Those whom God denounces as fools are witless in- 
deed. They have ignored their better selves and their 
possibilities almost beyond belief. 

As between any earthly power and the power of God 
there is no comparison. There is only One whom we 
need really fear. 

Our Lord’s complaint of the Pharisees was that they 
made religion so narrow, unreal, and unsatisfying. 

[EpitTor’s Notre.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 

* 2% 


The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Rich Fool 


c= day, when Jesus had accepted an invitation 

from a member of the Pharisee party to dine at 
his house with some friends, the company were shocked 
on seeing him take his place on the dining‘couch with- 
out having first honored the imperative custom of having 
water poured. over his fingers and up his arms to the 
elbow, as was easy with the short, open sleeves of Eastern 
dress, 

The object of this scrupulosity was not, as one might 
have imagined, for cleanliness, but to wash away any 
possible defilement of a legal kind, such as dust from 
the ground of a heathen, or legal impurity from touch- 
ing fruit grown in the garden of an ‘‘unclean’’ per- 
son, —that is, one less strict in observing Pharisaic laws 
than was demanded by these purists. Even the well- 
bred hosts and the company could not restrain their in- 
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dignation at such an-outrage on propriety,.and contempt “@y 


of the ordinances of so-called religion on the part ot 
their guest. 4 

They must, indeed, have been even insolent in their 
bearing and language, for Jesus, usually so meek, turned 
on them at once with at least equal indignation and werds 
of no measured rebuke. 

‘« You Pharisees,’’ said he, ‘‘ clean the outside of the 
cup and platter, but, inside, you are full of extortion and 
wickedness.’’ 

Then he went on to denounce wo on them hereafter 
for a whole list of hypocrisies of which he told them 
they were guilty, till one present, a man learned in the 
rabbinical law, sought to shelter his fellow-scribes, at 
least, from the storm, by saying that, by such reproaches 
of the Pharisees, he was assailing the scribes as well. 
But this only led to as violent a denunciation of ‘“ law- 
yers,’’ till, at last, the guests, excited and fierce, rose 
and crowded round him, doing their best, by bitter 
words, to get him to commit himself in some heretical 
answers, for which they might bring him before their 
courts, 

Pressing through them, however, he made his way 
out to find that his disciples and a crowd of thousands 
were waiting to see him and hear him speak ; for, in 
spite of the hostility of the professional religionists, he 
was still eagerly followed by the common people. The 
scene he had just left at once gave him matter for ad- 
dressing both his followers and the multitude. The 
disciples he warned to beware of the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, their teaching being a mere covering over of 
vice and sin with a mask of affected piety. 

‘*With you,’’ he went on, ‘‘such deceitfulness is 
specially to be shunned ; for, in days coming, all you 
say will be proclaimed as if from the housetops, and its 
very truth will bring much evil upon you. Yet you are 
not to fear men, though death threaten you. He only 
is to be feared whose power reaches beyond the grave. 
He watches over you, and will guard you, for his care 
embraces even what is least. If faithful to the truth, you 
will be owned before God ; if not so, you will be - ds- 
owned. To deny me, your Master, after what you know, 
is to reject the Spirit of God, speaking through me ; and 
this apostasy, if abiding, will be fatal, for it is the re- 
jection of the quickening grace of God, offered through 
me, which alone gives eternal life."’ 

But now, as he ‘spoke, one of the crowd, untouched 
by his solemn words, and filled only by selfish and 
worldly interests, intruded on him these personal and 
untimely preoccupations by asking him if he would be 
so good as to get for him the half of some inheritance 
which, he said, his brother had kept from him. 

Covetousness was utterly hateful to Jesus, even anxiety 
respecting lawful wants being often reproved by him. 
Turning, therefore, sharply to the man, he asked what 
made him come to Am on such a matter. Then, ad- 
dressing the multitude, who had heard the selfish pro- 
posal, he cautioned them to beware of all covetousness, 
and to keep themselves from it ; for a man’s life, said 
he, does not consist in the abundance he may possess. 

He illustrated this by a striking parable. A certain 
rich man, he told them, had land which yielded such 
large returns that he thought with himself what would be 
best to do, his barns being too small to hold all his har- 
vests. Finally, he determined to pull down those he 
now had, and build larger ones, so as to make room for 
all his corn and other country wealth. ‘And,”’ said 
he, ‘‘when they are finished and full, I will say to 
my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years. Take thine ease ; eat, drink, and be merry.’ ”’ 

But God said, ‘‘ Thou foolish one! ¢his night thy soul 
is required of thee, and then whose shall the things be 
which thou hast prepared? They will be another's, not 
thine !"’ 

‘*So,”’ continued Jesus, ‘‘ is he who lays up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich toward God,—not having 
laid up treasures in heaven by stedfast fidelity to his 
Christian profession, by bearing the fruits of righteous- 
ness as he had defined them [Matt. 6 and 7], by serving 
God rather than seeking selfish enjoyment, and by 
making friends of the mammon of unrighteousness— 
his money—by giving it to the godly poor, that, when he 
dies, they may receive him into everlasting habitations 
[Matt 5:12; 6-20f.; 19:21; Luke 16:9; 1 Tim. 

6 : 19]."’ Assuredly, a man’s life did not consist in any 
abundance he might possess ! 

Bournemouth, Eng 
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Pooks and Writers 


Warm-Weather Fiction 


A. Conan Doyle 
S THE fittest survivors out of the tales which he 
has written during the last six years, Conan Doyle's 
The Green Flag and Other Stories of War and Sport 
(#1. 50) have found their way into a single volume. The 
interest one feels is not of the breathless sort which was 
inspired by Sherlock Holmes, but the tales are quite 
able, none the less, to excite for a few hours the spirit 
of sport in persons who perhaps think they have none 
of the spirit of sport in them. The hunt, the horse 
sale, the Soudan, the Catacombs, the pirate, the news- 
paper correspondent, and some others,—we are let into 
the atmosphere of these places and into the feelings of 
thesé persons with a great deal of vividness. 
Booth Tarkington 
People who had felt a new affection opened by Booth 
Tarkington's Gentleman from Indiana, and had felt 
grateful to him for giving them something new to love, 
as he certainly did in his representation of Indiana 
folks, must have looked forward with anticipation to his 
next venture. Considering how far fiction writers wan- 
der nowadays, it ought not to ‘be very surprising that 
this writer's next undertaking, MMénsieur Beaucaire 
($1.25), should be a whole world away from his last. 
His last novel left us ready for more Indiana folks. In- 
stead of them we get the society of Bath in the time of 
Louis XV, whose cousin, Monsieur Beaucaire, Duke of 
Orleans, is the hero of the story. The book may be 
read in an hour, but the grace and beauty of it will lin- 
ger in the memory for many a day, and justify the ex- 
pectation which the author had created as to future work 
from his pen. 
‘Marie, Corelli 
It is a far, cry from such a story as Wormwood to this 
last story, Boy, by Marie Corelli ($1.50). The former 
may be said to have been ‘the very quintessence of ill- 
sod and morbidness ; this last, while somber enough, 
is a ,wholesome book, and has not a few of the charac- 
teristics of such, stories as Mrs. Ewing wrote. ‘One is 
more often reminded of Mrs. Ewing thdn of any other 
writer in seeking for stories with which to compare it. 
Among the new fiction this deserves a wide reading, and 
would seem to be sure of a healthy and reasonable 
popularity. But though there is always something at- 
tractive about what is up to date, there is such a fault as 
being too contemporaneous, and this fault the author 
has fallen into by closing the story on one of the battle- 
fields of the war in the Transvaal. Nothing is gained 
by it except a very small element of timeliness, which is 
no such advantage in a story as it might be in an 
editorial. 
One of the David Harum Class 
Deacon Bradbury ($1.50), by E. A. Dix, may be de- 
scribed as belonging to the David Harum class, or, per- 
haps more correctly, as appealing to the David Harum 
interest. Differing but little from the stories which 
have always been written about country folks, it will re- 
ceive distinction just at present because of the revival of 
interest in such surroundings as it describes. This is 
not to say that the book itself is not deserving of a wide 
reading. It is a delightful story. One realizes with 
surprise, after reading it, that the whole plot has been 
worked out in the small neighborhood which lies be- 
tween a country post-office and the house of one of the 
nearest farmers, and yet is full of incident and move- 
ment. 
S. R. Crockett 
In S. R. Crockett’s Jn the Isle of the Winds ($1.50), 
adventure follows adventure with almost as great rapidity 
and variety as in To Have and to Hold, The persons 
of the narrative run all the way from Presbyterian elders 
and Scotch lairds to good old-fashioned pirates, and the 
scene shifts back and forth between a Scotch parish 
(about which Mr, Crockett has written his best) and the 
Isle of the Winds, which is the resort of the pirates, 
somewhere in the West Indies. There would seem to 
be something in human nature to which the desert 
island or the mysterious island or the treasure island 
has a close correspondence, and as an element in fiction 
_ the island may be called a permanent one. Charles 
Spots ont Seesenone and Deforwere the masters of it 
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Mr. Crockett has shown one more of the capabilities of 
the island as a source of interest. 
Mary E. Wilkins 

_Miss Wilkins had written so long and so much about 
the New England character that probably both she and 
many of her readers had wondered what she could do 
with entirely different materials. Her latest story of one 
of the little revolutions before the Revolution, Zhe 
Heart's Highway ($1.50), has shown that her gift is 
not confined to New England life; and yet many will 
like her best working in the old materials and among the 
old people. There are some things that people like to 
do once in their lives, just to show that they can be 
done, after that they return to their old ways with a new 
sense of freedom. Miss Wilkins has moved about with 
great skill in that colonial world and period which has 
of late been so attractive a field for so many writers. 
Having done so, her return into her old province, where 
there is practically no one to dispute her supremacy, will 
be looked forward to with a new eagerness which this 
departure has only served to heighten. 
James Lane Allen 

One expected much of delicate description and sym- 
pathetic observation from whatever should come from 
the author of The Choir Invisible, and in this story of 
the hemp-fields, an untried province for the writer of 
fiction, the expectation is not disappointed. James 
Lane Allen's Zhe Reign of Law ($1.50) is a novel prac- 
tically without incident,—a religious novel, the story of 
a conflict between science and an old-fashioned faith, in 
which the faith is given up. Yet it may fairly be 
claimed that this experience is not what may be called 
one of the great and inevitable ones. The faith goes 
down too easily, the story is too easily told, and the an- 
tithesis is really between science and sectarianism, rather 
than between science and faith. 
Robert Grant 

The title of a book is nowadays but little of an index 
as to its contents. One is at a loss to know just what 


relation the title of Robert Grant's Unieavened Bread 
($1.50) bears to the story'dr me  fieroine, ‘unless possibly 


that*ehe was a woman who Was bound to rise. But then © 


the correspondence breaks when we are told that unleav- 
ened bread does not rise. But any defects in the title are 
more than compensated for by the appearance of Judge 
Grant's name on the titlepage. Robert Grant has the 
advantage of having given us first-class books at fairly 
regular intervals without arriving as yet at that stee= 
where all the world is looking over his shoulder to see 
what he is going to write next, —with nine chances to one 
of the world’s spoiling it in advance. The central figure 
in the story seems to be a tremendous exaggeration, but 
the sham Americanism of which she is the exaggeration 
deserves to have a novel, if not a dozen novels, devoted 
to its extinction. In and out among the shams move 
very noble characters, who make real and commanding 
to us a fine way of living, and who are a powerful criti- 
cism of the perfectly ruthless manner in which thousands 
of people are to-day trying to ‘‘ be somebody,’’ and 
hesitating at no cost, whether of their own character or 
the happiness of those who stand in their way. 
Grant Allen via Conan Doyle 

The circumstances under which Hilda Wade ($1.50) 
was completed are probably well known to the reading 
public. The death of Grant Allen occurred when the 
novel was nearly finished, and the completion of it had 
been entrusted by him to A. Conan Doyle, who seems 
to have performed his task with remarkable fidelity to 
the rest of the narrative. All of Grant Allen’s women 
are extreme, and Hilda Wade no less so than the others. 
A woman who has accepted the calling of a trained 
nurse in order to carry out a secret purpose of her own, 
and possessed with a genius in making everything bend 
to that purpose that is almost uncanny, she is yet a 
genuine sort of woman, and, after the purpose is ful- 
filled, takes her place gladly and naturally in the ranks 
of other people. That the book is not wanting in inci- 
dent or adventure may be surmised from the fact that 
England, the Transvaal, India, and finally Thibet, are 
the scenes over which the action moves. 


+ a me 
What is the Matter with the Church? By Frederick Stan- 
ley Root. §r. 
The church is not perfect; that everybody admits. 
Nobody would read a book which merely argues that 
the church comes short of perfection. But there is 
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room for a dozen wise and big volumes discussing the 
nature of her imperfections. Mr. Root's little book 
raises the question which forms its title. The author 
thinks that the church is afflicted with several serious 
ailments. His first and best chapter arraigns the pres- 
ent system of creating ministers. The book is written 
from the standpoint of an advocate of ‘‘the new the- 
ology.’’ It opposes old things not a few. Small love 
is shown for Calvinism, and a good word is spoken, or 
implied, even for the Sunday newspaper, the saloon, and 
the Continental Sunday. Frankly, the author is so 
‘‘ liberal’’ that he is willing to give away much that the 
majority of Christians hold dear and sacred. From the 
outset it is evident that he is not a man of mild or 
moderate opinions. He believes in speaking all that is 
in his mind, and speaking it plainly. His vigorous 
words make the reader think,—though often other 
thoughts than those of the author. Yet there is truth in 
the book. Some may think the chapters fragmentary 
and superficial (several are reprints of newspaper arti- 
cles), but every lover of the kingdom who reads them 
will have his mind stirred. The relation of the supply 
of ministers and the needs of churches is unsatisfactory 
and lamentable. Commercialism 7s in the church. 
The church does not always adjust herself to changed 
conditions. The wage-earners are not in the church to 
the extent that we all desire. The practical application 
of the livable gospel of Jesus is not yet witnessed in ful- 
ness. There are burning problems in the church ; her 
ministers and members are seeking their solution with 
an earnestness perhaps not conceded by the present 
author. But the book will do good. It will foster dis- 
cussion of a subject which should not be let alone. The 
torch which the author bears should be welcomed as 
showing the way to more light. 
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Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 


columns may be ordered at the price named, postage 


free, from The Sunday School Times 10271 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Point of Contact in Teaching. 
75 cents. 


The fourth edition of Mr. Du Bois’s book has just 
been published, and it must certainly be classed as one 
of the most practical and helpful books for teachers of 
young children. It has been revised, enlarged, and im- 
Its scope has been broadened and its helpful- 
ness enhanced. Mr. Du Bois has applied a well-known 
pedagogical law to religious teaching, and has presented 
the truth in a bright and interesting manner. The illus- 
trations used are put in such a concrete form as to make 
the reading both interesting and entertaining. While it 
deals with a fundamental pzinciple of teaching, the 
book is not deeply metaphysical or theoretical. It has 
already proved itself to be exceptionally helpful for the 
teacher of average ability. It is timely, brief, and emi- 
nently sensible. The author has a clear insight into the 
child life, and the book is a strong appeal to the teacher 
to consider the child's point of view. It deals with 
many of the every-day difficulties in the art of teaching. 
The principle of ‘‘ beginning at the known and proceed- 
ing to the unknown "’ is cleariy and concisely illustrated. 
The book will repay study by all teachers of the kin- 
dergarten, the secular school, and Sunday-schools. 


By Patterson’ ‘Da Bois. 


proved. 
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Stories of the Great Astronomers : Conversations with a Child. 
By Edward S. Holden, Sc.D., LL.D. [Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books.] 75 cents. 


Another volume of the Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books is by Edward S. Holden. It is not exactly a 
child's book on astronomy, but it is a series of biographi- 
cal sketches of the epoch-making astronomers in which 
their relation to one another and to the general science 
of astronomy which they have built up is shown with 
beautiful simplicity and clearness, Any unprofessional 
adult reader will profit by a perusal of these pages. 
Although the subtitle of the book describes it as ‘‘ con- 
versations with a child,’’ it is not to be understood that 
the text or the diagrams, with all their simplicity of style, 
would be in any considerable degree comprehended by 
the very young child. No boy or girl is too od to gain 
both information and inspiration from the study of the 
difficulties and the conquests of these heroes of the 
heavens, 
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Books Received 


August 20 to 27 


he Light Led. By James Newton Baskett. $1.50. 
Christus Auctor. By’ arren A. Candler, D.D., LL.D. 
Friend of Caesar, A. By William Stearns Davis. $1.50. 
Revivals and Missions. By Rev. J). Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 
60 cents. 
Natural Health Exercises. 10 cents. 
Postmarked ‘‘Colima.’’ By Julia Suesserott Alleman. $1.25. 
Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. $1.50. 
World Politics. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D, $1.25. 
China, the Eong-Lived Empire. By Eliza R. Scidmore. $2.50. 
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From Our Meighbors 


The Revival of a Minister 
lan Maclaren, in The British Weekly 


T WAS not that the minister had become too old, for 
he was still in the prime of life ; or that his health 

fad failed, for he was stronger than in the days of his 
youth ; or that he had ceased to study, for he was a 
hardtr reader than ever ; or that he had lost touch with 
the age, for he was essentially a modern thinker. It was 
not that he was less diligent in pastoral work or less 
skilful in organization, nor was it that he had quarreled 
with his congregation or his congregation with him, nor 
was it that the district had changed or that the church 
had been left without people. He preached as well as 
ever he did, and with much more weight and wisdom 
than twenty years ago. There were as many members 
on the roll, and as much money raised, and as much 
work done, and the church had as great a reputation. 


It was difficult to lay your finger upon anything wanting 


in minister or people, and yet the minister was con- 


scious and the people had a vague sense that something 


was wrong. The spirit of the congregation was lower, 


CCE ES BOOP ney em Antoun their racnanse to ap- 
peals was slower, their attendance at extra services was 


poorer. There was less enthusiasm, less spontaneity, 
less loyalty. 

After fifteen years of service in the same place, ad- 
dressing the same people, and saying, of necessity, the 
same things, and moving about in the same district, the 
minister, without any fault on his part, but simply 
through an infirmity of human nature, had grown a little 
weary. 
expression, but of spirit ; and there was not in him now 
that buoyancy of soul, and that hopefulness of tore, and 
that perpetual joy of speech, which once had attracted 
people and won their hearts. And, on their part, the 
people had lost freshness, as it were, toward him ; not 
respect for him, nor gratitude for his past service, nor 
appreciation of his present work, but their sense of ex- 
pectation from him, and their affectionate delight in 
him, and their joy in speaking about him. 
pulses were not stirred when he preathed, nor did a 
visit from him make an event, nor would his absence 
make any great blank in their lives. There was still an 
honest affection between the minister and his people, 
but it had jost the passion and romance of past years. 
It was now undemonstrative and well regulated, perhaps 
a trifle too sober and calm to be called affection. 

The people had grown so accustomed to their minis- 
ter, his appearance, his voice, his way of thinking, his 
tricks of manner, that they were able to criticise him and 
note his faults with much accuracy. He did not care to 
be contradicted, and was apt to be petted when his plans 
were opposed; he was too fond of certain lines of 
thought, and did not always preach to edification ; he 
was apt to be too much with a few friends, and did not 
hold himself sufficiently at the disposal of all ; he gave 
too much attention to outside work, and sometimes neg- 
lected his pastoral duty ; he insisted upon using his 
leisure time as he pleased, and did not seem to remem- 
ber that he ought not to have had any leisure time ; he 
was apt to grumble when extra duties were put upon 
him, and was not always gracious when asked to do 
more than his own work. 

Ten years ago no one had dared to hint at those 
faults, for he would have been torn in pieces by his 
fellow-members as an evil-minded and unreasonable 
man. The minister was very much then what he is now, 
but his faults then were high spirits and earnestness, and 


kindly feeling, and devoiion to spari..i cuty. He was 


He had lost freshness, not of thought nor of 


Their’ 
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perfect then in the glamor of the morning light ; he is 
an ordinary man now, whose imperfections are clearly 
seen in the glare of noonday. | The minister is also able 
now to look at his people from a distance, and to judge 
them with an impartial mind, while once they were to 
him altogether lovely, without spot or blemish or any 
such thing, and you might have more safely criticised a 
bride’ s appearance to her bridegroom during the honey- 
moon than have found fault with this man’s congrega- 
tion. Whether it be that his eyes are clearer or his 
heart is colder, he is under no delusions now ; and, 
although he would not say such things in public, he 
knows quite well wherein his people come short. Some 
of them are hopelessly bigoted in their own views, and 
are not open even to the best light, which he is apt to 
think is his own. Some of them are so liberal that they 
have hardly any faith, and he forgets to remind himself 
that for their lack of ‘faith he is responsible. Some of 
them are so worldly that the highest appeals of r-ligion 
have no effect upon their lives, and some of them so 
ungenerous that they will hardly support the best of 
causes. He feels keenly that young people whom he 
trained and loved are no longer true to him, ‘but prefer 
other voices, and are as enthusiastic about others as once 
they were about him ; and he misses little acts of kind- 
ness, which are no longer rendered him, and which he 
valued, not for their own value, but because they were 
the sacraments of friendship. He still believes his con- 
gregation to be better than any other he knows, he 
still remembers their loyalty in years past; but the days 
of first love are over, and his heart is sometimes ‘heavy. 

One evening the office-bearers of the church had been 
meeting, and, when the business was done, they drifted 
into talk about the church life and about their minister. 
They were, upon the whole, a body of honorable, sensi- 
ble, good-hearted, and straightforward men, who de- 
sired to do their best by their minister, and not to vex 
him in any way ; who always took care that he had a 
proper salary and a good holiday ; who would never 
complain without reason ; and who would never “dream 
of asking any man to resign, and setting him adrift, 
after a long service, without a pension. But they. were 
not satisfied with the state of affairs, and, after’ much 
talking up and down, suggesting, hinting, indicating, 
qualifying, it was almost a relief when Mr. Judkin, their 
chairman, and a strong man in word and deed, gave ex- 
pression to their minds. 

‘« There is no man,"’ he said, ‘‘I respect more thor- 
oughly than our minister, for he has worked hard, and 
made our congregation what it is. He is well read and 
a good preacher, and no one can say a word against his 
life or conduct ; but there is no question—and I think 
it is better that it should be said, instead of being felt 
in secret-—that somehow or other our minister is losing 
his hold upon the people, and that the congregation is 
not what it used to be in tone and in heart. My impres- 
sion, brethren, is that, while It might be a risk for us, 
and very likely we would never get any one who could 
do for us what our minister has done in the past, he has 
finished his work, and both sides. would be better to 
make a change.'’ . And when Mr..Judkin looked round, 
he saw that he had been understood, and was encouraged 
to continue to the end. 

‘‘ Our minister has so.good a position in the church, 
and his reputation is so high, that he-could easily obtain 
another cangregation if he wished. In fact; I have rea- 
son to believe that he has_had opportunities, but has 
always refused to entertain the idea. There is no man 
in the congregation who:would ask‘ the minister to leave, 
—certainly I shall not ; but I am not sure but that a new 
beginning would be the best thing for the-minister, and 
also, I am bound to add, might be a good thing for us: 
One thing I would like to say more, and that is about 
the finance. Weare not a poor chyrch, and we will always 
be able to pay our way, but we have a pretty heavy 
debit balance, and there was rather a poor response to 
the last appeal from the pulpit. If the congregation 
were in good heart, the necessary £400 could have been 
got in a week.’’ 

There was a pause, during which several brethren con- 
veyed, by looks and nods, to Mr. Judkin that he had 
expressed their mind ; and then the silence was broken 
by Mr. Stonier, who was distinguished in the congrega- 
tion and outside of it by extreme parsimony in money 
matters, an entire absence of sentiment, and a ghastly 
frankness of speech. It was felt, when he took up the 
speaking, that if Mr. Judkin had placed the nail in 
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position, Mr. Stonier would hammerit into the herd, but 
you never can tell. ‘ 
‘« This,’ said Mr. Stonier, ‘‘is a conference, I sup- 
pose, when any man can say anything he pleases, and 
there are no rules of order. For myself, I did not know 
that we were going to sit to-night in judgment on the 
minister, and I didn’t know that Mr. Judkin and the 
rest of you were going to ask him in some roundabout, 
gentlemanly, Christian, high-toned fashion to look out 
for another place. Oh, yes, that is just what you are 
after, but you are such a set of pussy-cats that you won't 
speak out and say what you mean! For myself, I've 
been a seat-holder in the church for fifteen years, and 
when I came here the church was nearly empty, and 
now it’s quite full, and the minister has done fifteen 
years’ hard work. Now, I do not set up to be a philan- 
thropist, and I never gave a penny for the ‘ conversion of 
the Jews,’ nor to the ‘Society for Supplying Free Food 
to Street Loafers,’’ nor to any other of the schemes you 
gentlemen advocate. I am not what is called a large giver, 
but I hope I'm an honest man ; and F tell you that, if I 
had a man in my office who had served me fifteen years 
and, done his work well, and I proposed to get rid of 
him because I was tired seeing the same man always at 


his desk and the same writing in the ledger, I should ; 


consider myself a scamp ; and I thank God I never have 
done such a thing with any of my staff. If you can find 
any man who has been in my office, and been dismissed 
because I wanted to see a new face, then I'll give £50 
to Timbuctoo or any other mission you like.’" No one 
expected to earn the prize, for it was well known that, 
although Mr. Stonier was as hard as nails to miscella- 
neous charity, he was an excellent master in his own 
office. 

‘« As regards the deficit in the church funds, if that is 
the ground on which the minister is going to be dis- 
missed, I’m prepared to pay the whole sum myself; 
and I do it, mark you, as a token’ of respect and grati- 
tude,—gratitude, you see, gentlemen, for fifteen years’ 
honest work.’’ No sooner had this outspoken man sat 
down than Mr. Lovejoy, the kindest and sweetest soul 
in all the congregation, who had been very restless for 
some time, ventured on speech. 

‘*I do not wish to argue with my dear brethren who 
have spoken, for Brother Judkin is too strong for me, 
and no person could reply to Brother Stonier with his 
handsome offer. Most generous, and just like his kind 
heart, of which I have had experience for many years in 
my little charities ; but that’s a secret between Brother 
Stonier and me. What I want to say is that I loved our 
minister for what he is, and for what he was to me in 
the time of my great sorrow. When—I lost my be- 
loved wife, he brought the Lord's consolation, day by 
day, to my heart, and our pulpit will never be the same 
to me without our minister.'" And that was all Mr. 
Lovejoy said. 

It seemed, however, to touch a hidden spring in every 
one present, and one after another the office-bearers 
spoke. They seemed to have forgotten the matter be- 
fore them, and the delicate suggestion of Mr. Judkin. 
One rose to say that the minister had: married ‘him, and 
he never could -forget the marriage address ; another 
had lost a little lad quite suddenly, and he did not think 
that his wife and he could have endured the trial had it 
not been for the minister's sympathy ; a third had 
passed through worldly trials, and it was the minister's 
sermon that had kept him above water ; and a fourth, 
who, as every one knew, had’ passed through fearful 
temptation, wished humbly to testify that he had not 
been that night an office-bearer in a Christian church 
without the minister's help in time of trouble. Others 
looked as if they could have spoken, several murmured 
sympathy, and one deacon‘ surreptitiously used his 
handkerchief ; and, at last, Mr. Judkin rose again, and 


proved himself a man worthy to lead and to guide a 


church, because he could acknowledge an error, and 
suit himself to new circumstances. 

‘« Brethren,”’ he said, «I expressed the feeling that 
was in my mind, and I am thankful that I gave it ex- 
pression, for it has relieved me, and it has done good to 
you. Brother Stonier is quite right, and he has braced 
us up ; and, if he clears off the deficit, for which we are 
all much obliged, I shall be very glad, if you allow me, 
brethren, to repaint the church this autumn ; for the 
colors are getting a little faded, and I would like to do 


it as a sign of gratitude for what the minister was to my . 


wife when our son was death.” 
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Mr. Judkin’s example set the office-bearers upon a 
new. track, one offering to supply the Sunday-school with 
new hymn-books, about which there had been some 
difficulty ; another declaring that, if the mother-church 
was going to be repainted, he would see that the mission 
church should also get a coat ; a third promising to pay 
the quarter of a missionary’s salary to take the burden 
off the minister's shoulders ; and ‘three other office- 
bearers appropriating the remaining quarters,—till, at 
last, there was not a'mean who had not secured the right, 
personal to himself, of doing something, great or small, 
for the church, and every one was to do it out of gratitude 
to the minister for all he had been to them and all he 
had done for them during fifteen years. And, finally, 
Mr. Lovejoy melted all his brethren by a prayer, in 
which he carried both minister and people to the throne 
of grace, and so interceded that every one felt, as he 
left the place, that the blessing of God was resting upon 
him. 

The week-night service was held on Wednesday, and, 
as a rule, was very poorly attended. On this week the 
minister had come down to his vestry with a low heart, 
and was png that he might have grace to address 
Mr. Lovejoy and a handful of devout and honorable 
women without showing that he was discouraged him- 
self, and without discouraging them. There were days 
in the past when the service had been held in the church, 
and Mr. Judkin used to boast in the city about the at- 
tendance ; and then it descended from the church to the 
large hall. But of late the few who attended had been 
gathered into a room, because it was more cheerful to 
seé a room nearly full than a hall three parts empty. 
The room was next door to the vestry, and the minister 
could tell, before he went in, whether the number would 
rise or fall above the average thirty. This evening so 
many feet passed his door, and there was such a 
hum of life that he concluded there would be forty, 
which was a high attendance, and he began to reproach 
hitnself for cowardice and unbelief. He was looking 
out the hymns, when the door opéned, and Mr. Lovejoy 
caine in with such evident satisfaction upon his gracious 
face that thé ‘minister was certain ‘some good thing had 
puppened:”’ «Exélise mé’ interfupting’ you,” said the 
good man, ‘* but I came to ask whether you would mind 
going ftito the hall to-night? The room is full already, 
and more are conting every minute. I stfould not won- 
der to see a hundred, perhaps two,’’ and Mr. Lovejoy 
beamed, and quite unconsciously shook hands afresh 
with the minister. 

‘©You may be sure that I shall be only too glad, but 
—what is the meaning of this? Do they know that I 
am preaching myself?'’ And the minister seemed 
anxious lest the people should have been brought in th 
hope of hearing some distinguished stranger. 

‘Of course, they know, and that is why they have 
come,” responded Mr. Lovejoy with great glee. ‘‘ No 
other person could have brought them, and if you didn't 
preacn to-night, it would be the greatest disappointment 
the people ever had; but I must hurry off to see’ that 
everything is right in the hall** And in a minute the 
minister heard the sound of many voices as the people 
poured joyfully from the room into the hall, and even 
in the vestry he was conscious of a congregation. As 
he was speculating on the meaning of it all, the door 
opened again, and Mr. Lovejoy returned. 

' «We hadn't faith enough,”’ he cried ; «‘ we ought to 
have gone to the church at once. Brother Stonier said 
in his usual decided way, ‘ No half-measures ; into the 
church with you,’ but I was afraid there would not be 
enough. I was wrong,—quite wrong. The church will 
be nicely filled from back to front, for the people are 
coming in a steady stream ; it's just great to see them. 
I'll come back for you when they are all seated, but 
give them time ; it’s not easy moving from one place to 
another as we've been doing to-night; but we'll not 
move another Wednesday ; we’ ll just settle down in the 
church as in the former days," and Mr. Lovejoy left the 
vestry walking on air. 

When the minister went in, the church was almost 
full, and he had some difficulty in giving out the first 
hymn, for it came upon him that his people had seen 
that he was discouraged, and that this was a rally of 
affection. The prayer was even harder for him than the 
hymn, although his heart was deeply moved in gratitude 
to God and tender intercession tor men. And then, when 
he came to the address, he threw aside what he had per- 


_ pared for it seemed to him too cold and formal, and he 
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read the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Psalm slowly 
and with a trembling voice, and, instead of commentary, 
he paused between the verses, and the people understood. 
When he read the last verse, —‘‘ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him,’’— 
he hesitated a moment, and then pronounced the bene- 
diction. After a minute's silent prayer, he I'fted his 
head, and found the people still waiting. Mr. Judkin 
tose, and, coming forward to the desk, thanked the min- 
ister audibly for all his work ; and then they all came, 
—men, women, and children, —and each in his own way 
said the same thing; and the story went abroad that 
Richard Stonier, who came last and said nothing, had 
broken down for the first and last time in his life. 
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Christian Endeavor in “La Belle 
France”’ 


Amos R. Wells, in The Christian Endeavor World 


HRISTIAN Endeavor has enjoyed undoubtedly the 
best and certainly the most extensive series of 
meetings the society has yet held in the second city of 
the world, The gay capital on the banks of the Seine 
has not known much about these meetings, but has con- 
tinued in its Sabbath-breaking and wine-drinking and 
in the bustle of its splendid exposition, very much as if 
Christian -Endeavor did not exist. But it does exist, 
and the little Protestant nucleus that held this Christian 
Endeavor convention is leaven that yet is to leaven the 
whole lump. 

Though the meetings were held in the midst of the 
hottest weather Paris has ever known, they were remark- 
ably well attended, and the interest was continuous and 
deep. They began in the American church, whose 
pastor, Dr. Thurber, is a long-time and most earnest 
friend of Christian Endeavor. This church is one of 
the favorite religious homes of Americans and English- 
men in Paris, and though Dr Thirbor ii pecechvo twa 
procession,”’ the procession carries his messages to thé 
ends of the earth. On the Sunday following the London 
Conventson, Dr. Thurber’s pulpit was occupied by Dr. 
Wiltiam Elliot Griffis, the famous author, well known 
to all our readers. His sermon was of especial interest 
to the many Endeavorers present. 

In the afternoon, at the same place, a Christian En- 
deavor mass-meeting was held, Dr. Clark presidifig. 
After a hearty greeting from Dr. Thurber, in the course 
of which he described the interesting work of his Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, so cordial and helpful in their attention 
to the Christian Endeavor friends that visit Paris, Dr. 
Clark told about his wonderfully interesting Christian 
Endeavor experiences of recent months in Japan, China, 
Korea, and Russia. They prove ina marvelous degree 
the universal adaptability of Christian Endeavor, and the 
virility of our great movement 

Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, the next speaker, starting 
with a discussion of the worldiness of Paris, spoke 
finely of the kind of worldliness the Christian is to show, 
and the kind he is not to show—in the world, and not 
of it Worldliness is not love of the world. Christ 
loved the world. Christ enjoyed it, in every leaf and 
flower and cloud. Worldliness ‘is loyalty to the world, 
our aftections being set on it, and not on things above it. 
‘* The world,’’ Dr. Babcock said in one pregnant sen- 
tence, ‘‘is a whetstone to sharpen your knife on.” 

Secretary Baer followed with an earnest talk for the 
homesick ones, and for all that had thoughts of home, 
urging them to make the most of travel for the sake of 
the dear ones left behind. 

Then came a surprise,—an address from Senator 
Chauncey Depew. He was at his very best, not only in 
his brilliant and kindly humor, but especially in his 
earnestness, and in the manly wisdom with which he 
spoke. He had much to say of the cheerfulness which 
always characterizes Christian Endeavor, and its invinci- 
ble determination. He eulogized the value of serenity 
and good-will, and the power of an eager purpose. 
‘*You have got to believe that the mountain can be 
moved,’’ he declared, ‘‘ or, if you cannot move it, you 
have got to tunnel it.'" ‘‘Of the one hundred thousand 
men in my employ,”’ he asserted, ‘I find that the ear- 
nest Christians, and those who are earnest in the support 
of their families, are the best men.”” ‘The way to be 
happy "*—this is another of his remarkable sentences— 


‘*is, if there is any good thing in you, to let others have 
it."’ Senator Depew expressed the opinion that the 
Chinese war would providentially make for peace, sete 
ting the soldiers of mucually hostile European nations to 
fighting shoulder to shoulder fora noble cause. Another 
omen for peace is the fact that missionaries of all Chris- 
tian faiths have suffered equally inChina, Still another 
peaceful omen, he said, is the fact that thousands of 
Christian Endeavorers from America have met in friendly 
intercourse with thousands of Endeavorers from England, 

Following an address from the writer came a second 
surprise, a talk from the Hon. William E. Dodge. «I 
cannot refuse,’’ said this honored citizen, ‘‘to say a 
single word, out of sympathy with your splendid work, 
We are making history now faster than any tinve the 
world has ever seen. We are going into a new century 
ful. of problems of vast importance. The world seems 
to be changing, and taking on new phases. We need 
new impulse for action, greater enthusiasm, and 
greater earnestness; and I do not know, among all 
the institutions that God has raised up, any that has 
the promise of such magnificent usefulness as your 
Christian Endeavor Society, it is so simple, and it 
is so far-reaching, and it is so brotherly. More and 
more I see the infinite possibility in men and women 
who will put themselves in God's hands, and do for him 
all the work of which they are capable; and when 
thousands of young men and women are willing to do 
this, great good will come from it to the world within the 
next few years.’’ 

These notable addresses, which I should like to print 
in full, were followed by a remarkable testimony meet- 
ing, such as Christian Endeavor alone could bring about, 
Among the States and countries whose delegates took 
part, are Minnesota, Iowa, Massachusetts, Washington, 
D. C., Connecticut, Kentucky, Illinois, South Dakota, 
the Island of Crete (whose wonderful Christian Endeavor 
work among the soldiers was reported by one of its chief 
promoters, —a work that unites elements as diverse as 
the Mohammedans and the, Greeks), California, Lon- 
doit, Oyria (ee Speaner-veIng Dr. jyessiip, the aged mis- 
sionary, who is about to return to Turkey to aid the 
plague-smitten native Christians there), Florida, Mis- 
souri (in the person of Mr. McClain), New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Texas, Ontario, 
Montana, Syria again, Wyoming, and Scotland. 

On Sunday evening, and again on Wednesday even- 
ing, strong and helpful meetings. were held at the 
Wesleyan Church, of which just the same description 
should be given, as I have given of the American church, 
Dr. Hart, its pastor, is most cordial in his advocacy of 
Christian Endeavor, and his Society, active and friendly, 
makes a delightful home for all Endeavorers who may 
visit Paris. After the Wednesday meeting they served 
refreshments, and entertained us happily. Dr. Clark 
and Secretary Baer spoke on Sunday, and on Wednes- 
day Mr. Kelly and the writer, followed by most in- 
teresting remarks from Mr. Thomas Allen, of New Zea- 
land, by a delegate from Australia, President Flack, of 
the entertaining society, and Mr.°Y. L. Hwang, a most 
intelligent and earnest Endeavorer from Nanking, 
China, member from China of the General Committee 
of the World's Student Christian Federation. 

Not by any means the least significant and important 
of these gatherings, however, was held on Monday 
evening, in the Salle Rapp of the McAll Mission. This 
mission, and especially its Mr. Greig, has been ever ac- 
tive in promoting Christian Endeavor among the French, 
and it was indeed fitting that the rally for the French 
Endeavorers should be under its auspices. The modest 
but lovely little chapel is opposite the Exposition grounds, 
A brilliant electric sign pointed out the place, together 
with the placard :— 

Ce Soir, 
Séance publique 
des S. A. C. de Paris 
Reception 
des 
Délégués Americains. 
Allocutions 
de Messieurs Saillens, 
Clark, Baer, Roux, etc. 
Chants, soli. 
Entrée gratuite. 


The inspiring French mottoes around the room seemed 
appropriate to the purpose of the meeting, especially 
the principal one, ** Ailes faire de toutes les nations 





















mes disciples;’’ and also this ‘ Paix 
sur la terre.”’ 

Dr. Clark and Mr. Baer spoke through 
an interpreter. I could not understand 
the French well enough to report the other 
addresses, though I know that Rev. Merle 
D’ Aubigné gave a stirring account of the 
London convention. The voice and 
manner spoke eloquently, however, even 
toaforeigner. So did the French hymns, 
most brightly sung. At the close the large 
number of English and American Endeav- 
orers present gathered on the platform and 
sung one of our favorite hymns, and then 
there came upon the platform representa- 
tives of all the Paris Endeavor Societies, 
whose leader, Mr. D'Aubigné, speaking 
both in English and French, gave Dr. 
Clark an elegant volume of Exposition 
photographs, and bade him carry to all 
lands that he might visit the greetings of 
the little band of French Endeavorers, 
asking everywhere the prayers of Endeav- 
orers that God would bless their efforts 
for the right. 

And may these prayers, in which we all 
shall join, find an iinmediate and abun- 
dant answer ! 
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BOYS can earn 
$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ triai subseription te the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ Paper. Pure, ini ~ 
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Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 3so0 H- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ange, New nae ae . 

are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Heltty 








display. Advertisers are free to examine ine 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 558. 

New sleeping-car line, between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. The Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. announces the establish- 
ment of a through sleeping-car line between 
Chicago and Mason City, lowa, via its new 
line from Belle Plaine. Through sleeper leaves 
Chicago 5.30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason 
City 7.00 A. M, Leaves Mason City 8.00 
P. M., arrives Chicago 7.42 A. M. daily. 
Train ieaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily will | 
have through connections for Mason City | 
daily except Saturday. 
be obtained of all principal agents. 





Hustrations are from recent photographs. 
The mcordance is the most complete yet produced. 
are specially engraved from the latest sur- 

ve e an oe Scnue index. 
‘Bib School Times says: ‘‘ The Neison 
Teacher’ : o wt is of high gre “The work 
All styles and prices. Fo “a by all 
aeainee or send for catalog. THOM BLON 
all SONS. » Dublishers, 37 East 18th Soest, New York. 





THE OBERLIN HANDBOOK, published by the 

Young Men’s Christian Association, will be sent 
to any one interested, on application to CHARLES 
BUR » Oberlin, Ohio. 











The rendering of our new service for 


RALLY DAY 


wid attract the children and aid in collecting the forces 
after vacation. This is entitled 


*«*A Basket of Summer Fruit” 


and is equally appr iate for Rally Day Harvest 
Home, ‘= Than Ksaiving. Ask your dealer for it, or 
send five cents to us for a sample copy. 


Through tickets can | = Washington Telos Povecipg, tg Fifth Ave., 


ew York. 


Chicago. 








$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado | 
Springs, and Pueblo.—From Chicago vie | 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western | 


9 NTAT ras: Soc. per dom a Three samples, 10c. 
‘ wing by Rosche. A patriotic Can- 
tata for = 3. "e 


Line, August 21, September 4 and 18, good | Chicago, $3 Ranke ° o,f RagaHTg & 00, 22 N. William St, 


returning until October 31. Also very low | 
rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, | 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, Dead- 
wood, and Rapid City, S. Dak., Casper, Wyo. 
Quickest time. Best service. All agents sell 
tickets via Chicago & North-Western R’y. 
For full particulars address, W. A. Cox, 601 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pocket Map of China.—Latest indexed 
map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 
of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
and information relating to present crisis, 
mailed on receipt of four cents in postage by 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Handle all Rally Day, exercises published. Also 
Harvest Home. Our ‘* Forward ’’— bright, easy 
Rally service. per 100, pos paid ; 3 samples, ro cts.; 
for 1 cents. lew, unique jiemental cert 
Exercise—“ Outlines of our Lor s ~,* wee on Rally 
my, Review Sunday, 5 —— eve § cts. 
ngle co y; $2 per 100 id Heldeibers. Press, 
Arch Street, Sect. iladelphia. 


Gospel ‘Hymns for Summer Meetings 
| THE CHUR " HYMNS AND SPEL SONGS. 
| Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 


The Statow & Main Co., New York Chicago. 











Jn ordering guithy orm puilities Thies per 
anything advertised in this paper, you ‘wll oblige t 


| publishers and the advertiser by stating that you same | 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Timies. 


R ee) Bann {SERVICES 
lly Day Service for the 
\nitine th with bef Harvest-Home Ser- | 


Can City Sunday-Schools 
Run Successfully During 


Summer ? 6RAQ-4-23- 
Wor half the teachers are 


off on a vacation, and sub- 

stitutes are scarce, and the 
thermometer is sizzling near the 
hundreds, and scholars come 
only to find their teachers ab- 
sent, and are shifted around 
from one class to another, and 
city parks are inviting,—what is 
to be done? Should a Sunday- 
school ever close its doors under 
such circumstances? Vo, not 
if it ever expects to open them 
again. Well then, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writ- 
ing the best article in answer 
to the difficulties suggested 
above. Will you have the mat- 
ter in mind during these sum- 
mer months? If so, write for 
full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don't enter the competition without 
first writing for important particulars. 








Last Year of the 
Switch-Back 


The two and one-half mile tunnel 
of the Great Northern Railway, under 
the Cascade Mountains, will be com- 
pleted in October, 1900. 

This summer offers to passengers to 
the Facific Coast their last opportunity 
of crossing the Cascade Mountains on 
the world-famous Switch-Back, one of 
the great engineering triumphs of the 
century. 

Write for booklet, **Last Year of the 
Switch-Back,”’ to F. I. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., or to any agent of the 


Great Northern 
Railway 











The Sunday Shoo! Times 


Philadelphia, September 1, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,”’ 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new stb- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


7 Five or more copies to separate 
5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1 00 than one; will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. Rap. ‘adieu 

ne free copy addition 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the sexta club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is ma 
A Club at rs for och ot five or more 
subscribers may ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to iadividval's addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address. at 
60 cents each, shen so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers ennt vate do not bear the names of 
are the ye in ve club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pt 


y- 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
rae | address changed at any time without charge. 

chage-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
aX @ separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


The pa 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing ma She divided i into smaller packages 
aPackage of ave or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyoud 
one time gatd for, unless by special request. 

ies of any one issue af the paper toenable 

aif the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
* 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to ony of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must - ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. ficter and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the toes rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 

















% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of eye watering of 
industrial investments, and shrinkage of 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. here 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages fo in oe Seeney belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. 
THE BUNNELL. & ENO ew bog co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


p , eee nate 
ire Insurance moony, 





Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Phila 
6 \% % on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 














five-year pone. Progressive commux- 


References furnis. B. Ertcxson, Langdon, N 





A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 








Sent to any address, tpaid, for a tage stam 
Address Room 322, Gana Cen tral Station, New ork. 
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Worth Repeating 


Opportunity 


From “ Poems,” by Edward Rowland Sill. 


HIS I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream : 
There spread a cloud of dust along a 
plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of keener 





steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears— 
but this 

Blunt thing—1!’’ he snapt and flung it from 
his hand, 


And lowering crept away, and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle- | 
shout 

Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


x % %& 


When Sankey First Sang 
“The Ninety and Nine” 


From a report of Mr. Sankey’s Northfield address in 
the New York Tribune. 
R. MOODY and I went to England 
in 1873, tmtending to stay not 
more than three months. I paid the 
rent for my house in Chicago for three 
months, and gave the key to a neighbor. 
We remained abroad that time two years. 4 
After’ we had’ béen in ‘Edinburgh three 
months, going there from the meetings’ im 
England, we went to Glasgow, and held 
meetings there for four months. In May, | 
1874, we were starting for the Highlands 
of Scotland, but the pastors and Chris- | 
tian workers of Edinburgh urged us to re- 
turn there for at least three days. There 
were many inquirers, and it was thought 
that Mr. Moody would be able to bring | 
into the light many who had been stirred | 
by the former meetings but had not | 
reached a decision. Mr. Moody said 
that if one soul could be saved in Edin- | 
burgh, it would be well worth the journey | 
and the meetings. 
Knowing that we had a ride of several 
hours before us, 








and being especially 
desirous of getting an American news- 
paper, or at least one that contained some 
news from home, for I was getting home- 
sick, | went to a news-stand to find a| 
paper. In looking over the list, I found 
one called ‘‘The Christian Age,’’ or 
** Light from across the Water."’ 
was what 1 wanted—light from across the 
water—and I bought the paper. 
day we traveled first-class. 
traveled third-class. Mr. 


Usually we | 
Moody :nd I 


wére alone in our carriage. Soon after | 


we left Glasgow | began to read my news- 
paper, and, to my surprise, I found that | 
it was made up chiefly of Henry Ward | 
Beecher’s sermons. I had had plenty of 
Sermons—three sermons a day for nine | 
months. 

After a while I picked up the paper | 
again, to read the advertisements, and, 
while turning it over, I found in a corner 
of one page a little poem beginning : 
“There were ninety and nine.’’ I read 
it through, and said to Mr. ey «T| 
have found a beautiful hymn.”’ «+ Read 
it to me,"' he said, and I read, «« There 
were ninety and nine.” When | finished | 


| and so tenderly that, before he finished, 


| Sankey, have you anything appropriate 


| the same notes for the second verse and 
|the third, or will I have three or four 


That | 24S been used now for more than a quar- 


THE , SUNDAY 


this exqmsite gein, 5° looked up, py 
found.that Mr. Moody had been engrossed 
in a letter from Chicago, and had not 
heard “a word that ' had read. If was 
somewhat chagrined, but I said to myself, 
**You will hear that hymn some day.”’ 
Cutting the poem out of the paper, I laid 
jit in a scrapbook into which I had been 
pasting poems for years before I went to 
| England. This scrapbook, by the way, 
was the basis of our earlier ‘' Gospel 
Hymi Book.’’ When we went abroad, 
we had no idea of getting out a hymn- 
book. That was an afterthought. 

We reached Edinburgh, and had fine 
meetings in the Free Assembly Hall. 
The second day, at the noon meeting, 
Mr. Moody took ‘‘ The Good Shepherd’’ 
as his theme, and, after a brief talk, he 
called upon Dr. Horatius Bonar to speak. 
What an address he gave! Dr. Bonar 
was the greatest hymn-writer of the nine- 
teenth century. Here was the man who 
wrote, ‘‘I was a wandering sheep,’’ and 
‘‘] heard the voice of Jesus say, ‘Come 
unto me and rest.'’’ He talked so kindly 








the Good Shepherd, the Saviour, was in 
all our hearts. 

Mr. Moody was deeply affected. Look- 
ing down from the pulpit, he said ; ‘‘ Mr. 


to sing?’’ I could not think of a single 
hymn to sing as a solo. Mr. Moody, in 
those days, usually had the meetings open 
and close with solos, 1 could have sung 
the Twenty-third Psalm, but that had 
been sung twice already in that meeting, 
and then I knew that, if I tried to sing 
the psalm as a solo, the entire audience 
of two thousand voices would have joined 
in it. 

Like an inspiration came the thought, 
‘Sing the hymn ‘you found in the paper, 
—a hymn without a tune.’’ I opened 
the old scrapbook, and I could feel-every 
eye in the hall turned on me; then, in 
my moment of need, I closed my eyes, 
and said, in silence, ‘God help me.’’ 
To recite this poem in such a way as to 
deepen the impression made by the ser- 
mons, I laid my hands on the keys of the 
little organ and struck a chord in A fiat, 
and the first strain of the hymn floated 
| through the hall. Then I! started in, and 


| God did help me; he gave me the notes 
|as I needed them. When I reached the 
| end of the first verse, I gaid, «Thank the 
| Lord ! I got through that."" Then it sud- 
denly dawned upon me, ‘‘Can I repeat 


tunes for the same hymn at a single sit- 
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Shine comes pier best and lasts longest—always was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO If PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 




















ting?’’ Naturally, the same note came 
| for the second, and third, and fourth 
verses, and by the time I had reached the | 
fifth and last verse, I had learned the | 
tune, the same one, in every respect, that | 


ter of a century. 
The singing of a new hymn so singu- 


That larly appropriate produced a tremendous 


feeling. Mr. Moody came down the | 


pulpit steps, and, leaning over the organ, | 
| with hands upon it, said, ‘‘ Sankey, where | 
did you get that hymn?’’ «That wan | 
the one I read to you on the train,’’ I 
| Said. Then he dismissed the meeting, 

and we soon left the hall When we 
| reached Dundee, a few days later, a letter 
| was handed to me from a woman, who 
said that she wished to thank me for 
sinszing her dead sister's hymn in the 
| Free Assenfbly Hall. The poem was 
| witout a signature, and, until that time, 

I did not know who had written it. The 
woman who had written me added that 
she was sitting in the gallery, and tried to 
reach me, but was unable to doso. In 
the correspondence that followed, I re- 
ceived twelve of Mrs. E. C. Clephane’s 
| poems, and one of them, ‘‘ Beneath the 





| Cross of Jesus,’’ also became a favorite in 


our gospel] meetings. 
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oman a of White Lead, you do not want 

s=_)™~ to have some cheap mixture of 
Cincinnati. 5 : 

spaptemant Zinc, Barytes, etc., labeled ‘White 

BRADLEY Lead,” foisted upon you simply because the 

BROOKLYN New York. Pe 

sawert dealer makes a greater profit on it. 

ULSTER . . 

Insist on getting Pure White Lead. 
oman {oe | It will be pure if the package bears one of 
COLLIER the brands named in the margin. You 
— Ne tem, i 
RED SEAL can buy them in one, two, three or five- 
SOUTHERN 
JURE 2. LEWD 0 BBeS OO pound cans. 

MORLEY F 
cman” Corstes. | EDREEE Fer stor nee Monat Lend Company's Pare write 
Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and shtow- 





Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled “‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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& made 2 one of the best sewing ma- 


eb! makers America. has every new 
and up- o-date Smgrevoment, high arm, positive motion feed, very light 
running, does work that can be done > 5 one sewing machine made. It @ 
comes fn « beautil Isolid antique oak, dro ch ae cabinet, as illustrated. 
oak. stb ELABS is ove Tire a ST INisHED. oe 


TERY =I 
AY $il.2 5 WE | "FORMISH THIS § SEWING. “MACHINE 


bob 4 7 rt - feneedicn’} eau a * mg _ filed. with ail, and @ com. 
(eke OE hich makes everything so plain that even a child 
ope Hz 


machine at omee. 
Bivic scene I 
fhe following 









THIS ILLUSTRATION gives you an 
FOR 25 CENTS | ides of the a Beorence of the HIGH 
men tioned, a at er et ME QUEEN SEW- 
which we furnish et 


accessories 
oth 1 quilter, 1 gatherer, 
sia fm the handsome 6drawer 


ths of an inch. 
SEWING, eats Bald oot tbiney Mieameed 


— ae herder three or more 
guieoiy removes. | a L —— -4 = 
= oil She en ay 


| ay eee at one, time will be 
“isnasy c SEARS, ROEBUCK & & GO. (INC.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. & B.  § RALSTON 


Cases of new goods crowding in by the 
, , men ane Wowen HEALTH § 


hundreds. 
—=¢itn Ses 


Many advance lines of late, dressy things 
The embodi t of f 


opened — styles and value that show the , 

strength of this store’s bid for the preference 
The hes f : 
fe becuase 
Anatomical lasts, scientific hygienic construction. 


is merit. 
One line in particular—s2 inch, all-wool | 

Write for handsome free catalogue. 

You cam get a good fit by mail. 


| Oxford Homespuns, §0c. yard — decidedly 
We guarantee satisfaction . 


| smart goods—so attractive as will get extra 
RALSTON WEALTH SHOE MAKERS 



























Other new Homespuns, 8§c. to $3.50 yard 
—the $1.25 and $1.50 lines are 56 inch goods 
—elegant weave and high- toned effect. 

Surplus lot of Lupin’s make All Wool Black 
Camels’ Hair, 35c. yard—48 inches wide— | 
maker put worth in them—never intended 
them to sell for as little as even twice this. 

Samples will please you, 


BOGGS & BUHL 


attention. 
CAMPELLO, MASS. 





is Our advice to try 
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Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. DIXON’S 
. me"'l AMERICAN GRAPHITE 

—= Se | PENCILS 
Wont Work~- The satisfaction of using a pencil! that always does 
|} | what is expected of it, sharpens to a fine peint. and 
| | in which the lead doesn't break, cither in sharpening 
Retedine it ien’t mounted om || oF use, is mot ome of the least comforts to a busy 
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THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


persen 
Dixon's Leads Don't Break 
Their Grades Never V 
Pencils for Al Uses 
each one bearing our trademark, the best of its kind. 
lf not sold by your dealer, send us 16 cents for 
samples worth double 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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September I, 1900 


= "THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 

good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 

r “pearl glass.” You will 

have no more trouble with 

breaking from heat, You will 

“ASTMAN Bareatte pie rene a __ | have clear glass instead of 


secures situations. |nstruc- 


ton by mah or in pessoa. isty ; fine instead of rough ; 
POUGAKEEPSIE f.¥. Expences ow For full infor- $1.25 FOR NoTHING reer | aire te us 


C. C. GAINES, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. right shape instead of wrong 


Ogontz School for ‘Young Ladies oat Catalogue’ No. "08 ot everythin ot and uniform, one the same as 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars, | | Costs 91.00 to print and 25 cents to Ai another. 
address Miss Syivia ) gents School F Our & oh. HF mampe dave” 7 proper ann e describes <= mes, oad aw 
THE CHINESE SAY, Th “Peekskill Milit: Acad egg eaaes as eg Den ps car Jaa the eriglt sae. and os of chinney fer uy Sp. 
“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire e ree tary cademy Year Spade °f. panee for this -_: 7] =f There Address Macvetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
About half of your toil can be avoided by | preparcs for colleges and Boyer spools, Gnoroush | | tains 480 pages,size 1033x144 
Address the ess the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. Witee ttete ] —F ame 
SAPOLIO Miss Gibson's Family and Day School | | St per cent'to 78's" b SEND NO MONE! i you. JUve, jn Ob 
It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits of | for Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 2gth year. cent. on everything 4 excepting Lo- Vane NV wes 


b at 
Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United States | Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1900. ‘College e preparatory. | ells» the oon comotives and 


thank us every hour of their lives for having told them | ——— This book quotes lg Boats. We even 
c 





~ PEIRCE SCHOOL 


A representative American Business School for both sexes, founded 
in 1865 by Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., and conducted by a 
faculty of specialists who have had wide business experience. Many 
prominent business men received their early training in this institution. 
36th year begins September 3, goo. Send for catalogue. 
PEIRCE SCH WL, Record Building, Philadelphia. 
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; te Live Ani- 
of Sapolio. | Darlington Sempinary, for Young Ladies, West wholesale prices 74 a 
08 | Chestee P ens Sept. 17. Beauttful location. to consumers, —_— Gy. 
Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- | Coll, Prep., eee iish, fusic, nguage, and Art courses, and with it in nila a all kinds 
cleaning. . 32. $190 per year. Catalog. F. ye or R. Darlington. . 
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one EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and de- Y office, for a hotel, for se 

190939000009000000000000026 Fee course, $x per month: Circulars free. | Write the ae 


on a farm,ina barn, or for 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. every known urpose, can 


eopeemensie ‘ ag found in this catalogue. 

Stand f r SEND for catalog of Mystic Valley Institute, his book contains over 

0 | Mystic, Conn. 33d year. Chartered. Both sexes. 13,000 illustrations and quotes 

4 ey prices on over 160, iffer- 
GOLDEY COLLEGE Wilmington, Del. "National _ ent articles. 

uxu ry School of Business and Shorthand. Catalog free. Lithographed Carpet, Rug and 


, “, Drapery Catalogue, and our Clothing 
wing- A = ch Bureau, 

nePe — week, ©. Teachers Wanted { Se"fouis, Mo. sath Dare . oe 5 aan fiingy BA 

famous for the comfort they give the ae ‘ NR PLDOPTBAIE > >; on Clothing; Freight paid on Carpet. 


25 pet Bonar Beene sorte F A STOCKINGS Which book shall we send ? Address this way ? 


Perfect On acme or money For Ladies and Children JULIUS HINES & SON 


N rt Up Button t F 
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Babbitts 
Best aor 
| 


For nearly half a century the standard, reliable, perfect laundry soap. No other soap so eco- 
nomical at any price. Sells and satisfies ~a merit only. Your full money’s worth of soap o need 
of premiums and catchpenny schemes which the soap-buyer pays for. No premium is free—the 
soap-buyer pays twice its cost, and, oh, how cheap and worthless is premium stuff anyway! When 


you want soap, get your mone he worth of soap, and when you want knick-knacks and jewelry, buy 
them —you'll save money, work,— and clothes. 


You’re sure of Babbitts Soap 


B. ‘T. Babbitt, New York 
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